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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

The spirit of social unrest. is not confined to 
the poverty stricken. The people of the slum 
and of the low-class tenement are groping blindly 
for relief, but there is a growing and an intelli- 
gent movement among the great middle class, 
consisting largely of the better type of artisans 
and the semi-professional people. 

In medieval times and in the early renaissance 
only those who were expected to become mem- 
bers of the leisure class received an education. 
The original scheme of education implied nothing 
more than a rather shallow culture given to a 
small ruling class made up of the official, mili- 
tary and ecclesiastical satellites of the ruler, and 
it was intended more fer ornament than for use. 
On the other hand there was the large uneducated 
class whose function it was to remain in ignor- 
ance and to obey. Since the introduction of edu- 
cation for the common people, both the curricu- 
lum in the schools and the general purpose of 
education have undergone a decided change. Ed- 
ucators awoke to the fact that it was necessary to 
prepare children for the practical duties of life, 
and while our public school system is by no 
means ideal in this respect, it has enlarged the 
opportunity of the masses in their reaching for 
better things. 

There are 18,000,000 pupils enrolled in the 
common schools of the United States, and over 
500,000 teachers. About twenty per cent, there- 
fore, of the population of the United States is 
in the common school. To this number must 
be added approximately 1,000,000 in the high 
schools and academies, 175,000 in the wuniversi- 
ties and colleges, 70,000 in the professional 
schools, 75,000 in the normal schools, and 400,000 
in the city evening schools, besides the large 
number who are in special and private schools 
of various kinds. 

The public school is the great leveller of the 
nation. It is here that the children of the rich 
and the poor learn their first lessons in demo- 
cracy. While there is an aristocracy in some of 
the colleges and universities, contrary to the 
spirit of brotherhood, this feeling is rapidly pass- 
ing away. Never before has there been so much 
attention given to the discussion of social ques- 
tions, both in the regular and special courses of 
our institutions of learning. Some professors 
have gone to extremes in this direction; not only 
do they themselves give lectures which may be 
regarded as decidedly heretical, but social agita- 
tors of the most radical type are invited to ad- 
dress the students. 

It is due to this wider knowledge of the 
problems of the poor that has caused our student 
life to become more interested in the cause of 
the people. Witness the large number of college 
men and women who are voluntarily living in the 
settlements of our great cities, representing their 
chapters and fraternities, bringing to these prob- 
lems all of the fine devotion of youth, and the 
understanding of a broadened mind. It is to 
this leadership that much of the social unrest 
of the times is due. For, seeing the poor suffer- 
ing. those things which they, themselves, feel 
must be beyond endurance, they are seeking to 
give them not only a broader outlook upon life, 
but by personal friendship and intelligent direc- 
tion, they are showing the people how they may 
be delivered from the limitations of poverty. 
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The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


| Federation of Labor Convention | 


Next Monday morning, October 3d, Presi- 
dent D. D. Sullivan will call to order the 
delegates attending the eleventh annual con- 
vention of the California State Federation of 
Labor. The city of Los Angeles is the meet- 
ing place. 

Preparations have been made for months by 
the unionists of the southern city to welcome 
delegates and visitors. It is fitting that the 
city named should have this convention, for 
the contest now waging has riveted the atten- 
tion of the labor movement of the country, 
as well as of many men and women accus- 
tomed to observe the events that mark time. 

The “Labor Clarion” adds its word of wel- 
come to the assembled delegates and friends, 
and trusts the business transacted may re- 
dound to the credit of organized labor. 

The reports of officers show that care has 
been taken to render an account for the 
stewardship of the past year. From every 
standpoint the Federation has gained. A large 
increase in the membership roll is noted. 
This is partly due to the affiliation of the 
Building Trades Council unions, but, apart 
from that desirable source of strength, there 
have been acquisitions that tell of the earnest 
work of the officers. 

There is opportunity for valuable service 
to the cause of organized labor. The coming 
session of the State Legislature, with its pos- 
sibilities to enact measures of benefit to the 
wage earners, the adoption of the Los An- 
geles anti-picketing ordinance, the eight-hour 
struggle north and south—these and a num- 
ber of other pressing themes will afford a 
chance for the display of collective wisdom. 

The work of the committee to revise pro- 
posed laws will be especially telling in the 
outcome of the convention’s deliberations. 
To the men comprising this committee will 
come the measures for consideration. They 
will review and recommend. There is so 
much vital to labor in the situation of today, 
that the California State Federation of Labor 
needs its best men for this most important 
work. 

It is our wish that the eleventh convention 
will go down into history as the one that 
accomplished most, was successful beyond 
expectations, and one that will benefit the 
workers of California. 

There is no need to bespeak for the officers 
the cordial support of the delegates. That 
this will be forthcoming goes without saying. 
Altogether for the labor movement of the 
State is the first thought that should pre- 
dominate. 

We renew our felicitations to the conven- 
tion, and wish the State Federation success. 


No. 33 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boiler Makers’ Lodge, No. 25 


Why Insurance Agents Struck. 


To the People. Letter No. 65. 

The agents of the Metropolitan Insurance Com- 
pany in the cities of Wilkesbarre and Scranton 
have rebelled against the exactions of the money- 
greedy corporation, and are now out on strike. 
The statement of their committee covering the 
situation shows that they have ample cause for 
taking the course they have pursued. 

The men have organized into a union and are 
seeking to affiliate themselves with the main 
labor bodies in their respective districts. It is 
their intention to give the company a hard fight. 

. Committee’s Statement. 

In order to make the matter comprehensible 
to your readers, it will be necessary for us to 
explain somewhat in detail the contract existing 
between the company and its agents up to and 
including the year 1909, as affecting the industrial 
department alone. 

Up to the expiration of the year 1909, the com- 
pany paid a straight commission of 15 per cent 
on collections and fifteen times on all new business 
written over and above the first column lapses. 
Here let us explain the difference between first 
and second column lapses. The first column 
business was a personal account between the 
agent and company of new business written and 
business lapsed, which had not been in force 
three years or more, in which case the agent for 
all business lapsed would have to write a corre- 
sponding amount of new business, before he 
would be eligible to special salary. 

Intricate Agreements. 

Saead column business was a debit account of 
paid-up policies, death lapses, etc., which did not 
affect the agent’s salary. Under this contract 
the agents of the Wilkesbarre district drew, in- 
cluding commissions on ordinary business, an 
average salary of $16.11 per week for the year 
1909, which, considering the extra expense of the 
agent, will amount to anywhere from $2 to $6 
per week, is a very meagre salary indeed. But 
there was no talk of strike until the company, on 
January 1, 1910, sent down a contract for the 
agents to sign, which, for devilish ingenuity and 
a systematic method of filching a few pennies 
from the agent, could not be excelled by his 
satanic- majesty himself. This terse sentence was 
also attached: “Sign or quit.” 

The New Contract. 

We will here endeavor to point out some of the 
more salient features of the new contract. The 
agent’s salary is computed on a quarterly basis, 
and at the expiration of the quarter the agent’s 
earnings for that quarter, as affecting special 
salary on new business, will be paid him during 
the coming quarter. Assuming that an agent 
has earned $26 special salary during the last 
quarter, this will be paid him in installments of 
$2 per week for the next quarter, making it pos- 
sible for the company to retain a portion of the 
agent’s earnings for a period of twenty-six weeks. 

The most obnoxious part of the contract, how- 
ever, is the penalizing feature. For illustration: 
On a debit of $100 the company requires the 


agent to write a gross increase over the first and 


second column lapses of 10 cents per week. For 
each and every. week in the-year he fails to make 
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the required increase, the company reduces his 
salary $2.50. 


Small Commissions. 

Another unjust feature of the new contract is 
that the agent receives nothing for collecting 
fractional parts of $10 of a debit. For instance, 
if an agent’s debit is $109.99, he receives nothing 
for collecting the odd $9.99. 

The same spirit of unfairness pervades the or- 
dinary department (policies based on the yearly 
payment plan). The Metropolitan Company has 
always paid its agents the smallest commissions 
paid by any insurance company in the United 
States. Not content with that, however, they 
compelled them to collect all ordinary premiums 
within the limits of their respective debits for 
absolutely no remuneration whatever. 

So general was the dissatisfaction with this 
state of affairs, that the agents of the Wilkes- 
barre district decided to organize a union, think- 
ing thereby that they could possibly persuade 
the company to restore the old contract or make 
some desired changes in the new. 


Agents Organize. 

Accordingly, on the 11th of June last the agents 
formulated a set of grievances, demanding a new 
contract from the company, which was in reality 
the old contract with a few very unimportant 
changes, so far as the industrial business was 
concerned, but was an increase on ordinary com- 
missions and a small percentage for collecting 
the premiums. 

The company, true to its traditional antagon- 
ism to organized labor, replied to the petition by 
summarily dismissing from its service the presi- 
dent and treasurer. The dismissal of three other 
officers were ordered, but the local officials of 
the company, seeing the storm of protest it 
aroused, did not carry the order into effect. In- 
stead of having the effect the company desired, 
the discharging of the president and treasurer 
only served to arouse their resentment. There 
was no mistaking the company’s attitude, and 
there was only two courses left open to them: 
to back down ignominiously or strike. They 
accordingly met at Harvey’s Lake, August 6th, 
and unanimously voted to strike, same to become 
effective August 8th, with the result that most 
every man threw down his book with the ex- 
ception of five. 

More Agents Struck. 

The agents appointed an executive committee 
of nine members to negotiate with the company. 
They arranged a meeting with F. F. Taylor, vice- 
president of the company, which took place Au- 
gust 10th with no results. He stated that all 
agents who did not report for work by 1 o’clock 
the following day would be dismissed. 

He was quietly informed that he was welcome 
to go the limit, for the agents would never go to 
work under the new contract again. 

At a meeting of the Scranton agents in Oly- 
phant it was decided to join their Wilkesbarre 
brothers, and they laid down their books also. 

The situation from the agents’ viewpoint is 
decidedly roseate. Their ranks remain unbroken, 
and steps have been taken to secure affiliation 
with the Central Labor Union and other labor 
bodies, which will give them additional advan- 


tages. & 

“There is no such thing as patriotic art or 
patriotic science. Both art and science belong, 
like all else that is great and good, to the whole 
world, and can only be promoted by a free and 
universal interchange of ideas among contem- 
poraries with constant reference to that which 
we have inherited and learned from the past.”— 


Goethe. e 

Patience: “She says she married him to re- 
form him.” Patrice: “And he says he was a 
fool when he married her.” Patience: “Well, 
she says she hasn’t reformed him a bit.” 
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Lincoln L, McCandless is a capitalist and plan- 
tation owner of Honolulu who is getting out of 
his “class.” He has been nominated by the 
Democrats to run against Prince Kuhio as a dele- 
gate to Congress. The platform upon which he 
stands is opposed to immigration of laborers, in 
favor of taxing the corporations 4 per cent on 
their income to provide money for road work 
for citizen laborers, in favor of the direct pri- 
mary, referendum, initiative and recall, of im- 
mediate statehood for Hawaii, of the extreme 
extension of the county system, the election of 
the judiciary, and the exclusion of alien labor 
from all public works and from homesteaded pub- 
lic lands. So extreme is the Democratic plat- 
form that a number of slated candidates for the 
Legislature refused to support it. 

To show how much business concerns love 
their much-boasted “freedom of contract,” the 
following statement from the daily papers shows: 
“The Monterey Packing Company filed a com- 
plaint against the Weinstein Company with the 
county clerk on September 22d, asking that a 
restraining order be issued preventing the latter 
company from selling a certain brand of fish at 
less than contract price. The Monterey Com- 
pany also asks damages. The Monterey Pack- 
ing Company sold to the Weinstein Company in 
September a quantity of fish with the agreement 
that they were not to be sold at less than 20 
cents a can. The Monterey Company charges 
that the Weinstein POMpeny violated the agree- 
ment.” 


The building trades uninoveray: of Stockton 
has been settled by compromise. All the efforts 
to introduce the “open shop” proved futile, and 
the men will receive an increase in pay. 


The San Francisco Industrial Conciliation 
Board has elected officers, and just at the present 
time is interesting itself in the iron trades situ- 
ation. This board was proposed by the Com- 
monwealth Club, and consists of equal represen- 
tation from the mercantile and union interests. 


At San Jose on September 22d the California 
State Retail Grocers’ and Merchants’ Association 
adopted a resolution calling for State legislation 
to prohibit the sale of any and all groceries on 
Sundays. In other words, the grocers want one 
day’s rest in seven, and they find that the few 
who insist upon keeping open prevent the large 
number who are favorable to cessation of work 
for twenty-four hours out of each week from 
attaining their reasonable aim. Some people will 
call this “sumptuary legislation,” but the individ- 
ual has to give way to the best interests of the 
majority in all walks of life. The grocers have 
been trying to secure the rest day for years. 
They see that it can only be obtained by the en- 
actment of the measure proposed. 


Attorney Carroll Cook has asked Judge Van 
Fleet to declare unconstitutional the Chinese 
Exclusion Act, despite the opinion sustaining it 
rendered by the Supreme Court of the Unitcd 
States. No wonder they laugh at us in other 
countries. Here is a sharp lawyer who sees, or 
imagines he sees, an opening to permit a Chinese 
woman to escape deportation. He searches for a 
hole in the law, of course finds it, and a judge 
says he is “reluctant” to consider the matter. 


Immigration Commissioner Hart H. North’s 
job seems swaying. It is well that this is the 
case. If he uttered the statement credited him in 
the press that “there are a dozen jobs for every 
Hindu who lands,” he deserves to lose his official 
head. His actions in the several Chinese cases 
have been very friendly to the Asiatics, and the 
white people always have had an idea that they 
were entitled to just as much consideration as 
the yellow or brown men. 
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The “LABOR CLARION’S” Forum 


SOLVING MILWAUKEE’S CAR PROBLEM. 
II. The Plan. 
By Carl D. Thompson. 


The only way to solve the transportation prob- 
lem for a city, the Socialists believe, is for the 
city to own and control its own system. 

But the system is already established, and 
owned by a private corporation. And besides 
the city is bankrupt. How can it buy or build 
or develop a street car system of its own under 
such conditions? 

In the matter of franchises, the Social-Demo- 
cratic administration has reversed. the previous 
practice. We write the franchises, fix the terms 
the way we want them for the city, and then 
submit them to the corporations for their ac- 
ceptance. 

In this way we are working out a model fran- 
chise. Whenever a corporation comes to the 
City Council, it has to meet the terms of this 
model. 

This seems revolutionary to financiers of the 
corporations, of course, but as a matter of fact, 
at the present moment a company is trying to get 
a franchise and is willing to accept it on prac- 
tically the terms provided by the model franchise. 

Be it understood that there are many inter- 
urban street-car companies that would like to 
do business through various sections of the State 
of Wisconsin. But all their plans are worthless 
until they can get into Milwaukee. 

This is the key to the situation. This is the 
Socialists’ opportunity. These companies are 
willing to make almost any terms concerning 
that part of their system that lies inside the city. 

Already the Socialists have laid the foundation 
for the solution of the transportation question 
in two very important measures. The first pro- 
vides for the erection by the city of an inter- 
urban and urban street railway depot. This is 
to be located in the heart of the city, and natural- 
ly every railroad will have to use it or be at a 
very great disadvantage. 

Next in importance to the depot, is to make 
proper use of the park law. 

This law gives the city the right, under its 
parking privileges, to buy, hold and sell real 
estate. This makes it possible for the city to 
get the ownership not only of the land necessary 


for street car-road beds, but also for all neces-- 


sary real estate for blocks adjoining a street-car 
route. This real estate can be bought at the 
prevailing price, held by the city until its value 
raises by reason of the improvement, then sold 
and the increment go to the city treasury. 

Now comes an interurban street-car company 
asking a franchise. The Socialist administration 
presents its model to which the company, seeing 
that it cannot do better, and that it must at 
any cost secure entrance to the city, finally agrees. 

Among the conditions of this franchise are the 
following: 

1. The company is to build the track from the 
municipal depot in the heart of the city out to 
the city limits. 

2. The track belongs to the city. 

3. The street car company uses the track, 
allowing the city rentals which are credited by 
the company to the city as repayment for the 
amount advanced by the company to the city in 
constructing the track. 

4. The company pays the city a prescribed 
rate for the use of the city’s depot. This also 
is credited by the company to the city. 

5. The company agrees to issue interchange- 
able transfers with every other company enter- 
ing into a similar agreement with the city. Thus 
the beginning of a system of universal transfers 


is made, so that a person may travel from any 
point of the city to any other point for one fare, 
no matter how many transfers are required, nor 
from how many different roads. 

6. The tracks thus owned by the city. may be 
used by any other interurban or urban line re- 
quiring their use. For such use the company is 
to be allowed a certain rate per car mileage, the 
profit thus made to go to the city treasury. 
Thus both the original company and the city 
secure an advantage. 

7. The city reserves the right at each semi- 
annual payment period after 30 per cent of the 
original cost of the road has been provided for, 
to make any additional payment to the com- 
pany, thus reducing the obligation of the city to 
the constructing company. 

8. The company expressly agrees to give its 
employees an eight-hour day. 

9. The company is given the right under cer- 
tain restrictions to haul freight. The importance 
of this concession is very great. It puts the 
city in touch with the outlying agricultural dis- 
tricts, so that the people can secure these prod- 
ucts, especially the perishable ones, promptly and 
at the lowest possible cost. 

And, besides, the street-car system can be made 
use of to great advantage in disposing of freight 
within the city limits. The method of handling 
the freight is of course prescribed. It will be 
moved at night time when the roads are not 
otherwise engaged, and only through certain pre- 
scribed commercial zones of the city. In this 
way the congestion of traffic due to the delivery 
of commodities will be released in the center of 
the city. Incidentally this will help us to solve 
the problem of our street pavements, as well as 
congestion of traffic. The same system can also 
be used in handling garbage and ashes, which 
now cost the city hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars every year. 

And the fact that the other companies do not 
have the right to carry freight, will give the 


OUR LINE OF MEN’S 
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municipal system a very decided advantage from 
the moment that it begins. 

Thus the city of Milwaukee begins to acquire 
what will ultimately be the most comprehensive 
system of street-car. service in America. And 
from the time the first tracks are built, the other 
companies will feel the competition of the new 
system with all its advantages. Keeping control 
of the system, extending it steadily, and forcing 
model conditions of labor, service and rates to 
the people, other companies will have to come 
to terms or go out of business for lack of 
patronage. 

It is only a matter of time, we believe, when 
it will no longer pay, however, to conduct busi- 
ness in competition with the city. 


The municipal program of the Socialist ad- 
ministration will steadily raise wages, shorten 
hours and improve the conditions of the work- 
ingmen, giving them accident insurance, sick ben- 
efits and old-age pensions. 


The municipal system will bring into the city 
all the interurban lines that build tracks to the 
limits. Every company shall have an equal op- 
portunity, with every other company. Each and 
all of them being required to pay a reasonable 
profit to the city for the use of its equipment. 

And this, the Socialist plan, is absolutely new 
railroading in America. 

pe Ee 

“When we speak of a man of ideas, we usually 
mean one of action, one who loses no time in 
turning his impressions into form. If he be a 
writer he puts his impressions into words, if an 
artist he puts them into color, if a poet into 
rhythm, if a musician into combinations of 
sound.”—Francis Grierson. 

———— 

“What you want to do is to have that mud hole 
in the road fixed,” said the visitor. “That goes 
to show,” replied Farmer Corntossel, “how little 
you reformers understand local conditions. I’ve 
purty nigh paid off a mortgage with the money 
I made haulin’ automobiles out o’ that mud 


hole.” ° 


“No duties are better done than those we do 
without thinking of duty.’—Henry F, Cope. 
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LABOR NEWS ANALYSIS. 
(By Pan-American Press.) 


Brewers Adjust Jurisdiction. 
Chicago.—Reports read to the International 
Union of United Brewery Workers in convention 
in this city, show an immense gain in the or- 
ganization in Canada. Among the successful ac- 
complishments of the past year were the organ- 
izing of the women employed in the bottling 
shops of Milwaukee, Wis., St. Louis, Mo., and La- 
crosse, Wis., and the voluntary affiliation with 
the organization on the part of the beer drivers 
of St. Paul, Minn., who formerly were members 
of the Teamsters’ International Union. In the 
matter of jurisdiction between the Brewery 
Workers and the Steam Engineers, it was de- 
cided by the convention that a referendum vote 
should be taken by the engineers in the breweries 
as to which international they desired to affiliate 
with. Plans considered by the convention to 
send union beer by the carload to any city where 
the brewery workers were on strike were plainly 
framed to assist the strikers in the hard fought 
‘battle in Los Angeles. 


Women Better Ten-Hour Law. 

Chicago.—At a State conference of 200 women 
delegates, held in the headquarters of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, resolutions were passed 
demanding “that no female shall be employed in 
any manufacturing, mercantile or mechanical 
establishment, laundry, hotel or restaurant, tele- 
graph or telephone establishment, express or 
transportation company in this State, for more 
than ten hours during the twenty-four hours of 
any one day, nor more than fifty-four hours in 
any one week.” The present law is limited so 
as to apply to only mercantile and manufacturing 
establishments and laundries. Strong opposition 
to the proposed amendment is expected from em- 
ployers of labor in this city, who spent large 
sums of money in a vain endeavor to defeat the 
law in its present form. Miss Elizabeth Ma- 
honey, chairman of the legislative committee of 
Women’s Trade Union League, introduced the 
resolutions and outlined a plan of campaign in 
which all candidates for the State Legislature 


were to be questioned and pledged in favor of 
the measure. 


Washington Labor Wants to Vote. 

Washington, D. C.—In addressing the sixth an- 
nual convention of the Maryland and District 
State Federation of Labor in relation to the reso- 
lutinn demanding the enfranchisement of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, President Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor, said: “Any 
movement which will give the residents of the 
District the right to go to the polls and cast 
ballots will be supported by me.” Other resolu- 
tions adopted by the convention called for: 1, 
votes for women; 2, the plain labeling of prison- 
made goods; 3, restriction of child labor; 4, aboli- 
tion of Asiatic labor in the United States; 5, re- 
striction of advertisements for labor by firms 
whose employees are on strike; 6, the initiative 
and referendum; 7, the organization of the team- 
sters in Maryland and District of Columbia. 


Photo Engravers Back Strikers. 

Louisville, Ky.—Unanimously indorsing the ac- 
tion of their international officers in sustaining 
the Boston strikers, who are facing an injunction 
delivered by Judge Richardson which declares 
that unions are “obnoxious” and that strike bene- 
fits must not be paid, the annual convention of 
the International Photo Engravers’ Union re- 
elected all of its officers and will meet next year 
in Detroit. The convention made a number of 


important changes in the working rules and ben- 
efits of the union, among them being a uniform 
monthly assessment of 75 cents, a plan of techni- 
cal education for members of the craft through 
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lecture courses, and the increase of the death- 
benefit payments from $75 to $100. Steps were 
taken to establish an old-age pension fund. 


P. O. Clerks Rap Hitchcock. 

Washington, D. C.—The promise of a bitter 
fight between Postmaster General Hitchcock and 
the National Federation of Post Office Clerks 
has been made the more certain by the election 
of Oscat F. Nelson to the presidency of the Fed- 
eration. Nelson had been discharged from the 
Chicago Post Office for “insubordination” be- 
cause he introduced a set of resolutions before 
the Chicago Federation of Labor in relation to 
the overtime performed by the Post Office Clerks, 
even worse, encouraged by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to indorse bills in the House of 
Representatives for the betterment of the clerks’ 
conditions. At the next session of Congress the 
introduction of the Jones-Poindexter bill for the 
abolition of the restriction of free speech in the 
civil service will open the fight on Hitchcock, 
whose political activities in the way of head- 
loppings have made him disliked in Washington. 


Cloak Makers Follow Up Victory. 

New York.—A spread of the spirit of revolt 
against the bosses who have so long crushed the 
workers in the cloak-making trade has reached 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, and even so far west as 
Denver, where the workers make a quick strike 
to victory and recognition of the union. In Phila- 
delphia 8000 cloak makers are now in conference 
with their employers, with every probability of a 
speedy settlement favorable to the union shop. 
International organizers are to be sent to every 
city of size in the United States where the trade 
has established itself, and it is asserted that with 
the impetus given the movement by the New 
York strike a complete chain of union shops will 
be established from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Milwaukee Wants Light. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Alderman Rehfield has in- 
troduced resolutions in the Common Council mak- 
ing provisions for the erection of a city-owned 
electric light plant. Owing to the shady financial 
transactions of the last Democratic administra- 
tion of Milwaukee, it will be necessary to have 
the people ratify this measure, which will be done 
by a referendum vote in November. This move- 
ment for a municipal electric plant is part of 
the platform promises of the Social-Democratic 
party of this city. 


Harmon Flouts Arbitration. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Governor Harmon has re- 
fused the request of Mayor Marshall to call a 
special session of the State Legislature and enact 
a compulsory arbitration law. The Carmen’s 
Union is willing to arbitrate, but the Columbus 
Light and Railway Company refuse to arbitrate 
anything. John F. Brady, the strike breakers’ 
leader, was arrested at Cleveland and brought to 
this city. He waived exafnination on three 
charges of shooting with intent to kill, and was 
held to the grand jury. Later he was released 
on $1400 bail. 


Fake Liability Laws. 

Chicago.—Refusing to sanction a bill framed in 
the interest of the capitalists, six labor members 
of the Illinois Employers’ Liability Commission 
have declined to affix their signatures to the 
measure reported by the majority of the Com- 
mission to Governor Deneen. The union mem- 
bers of the commission are Patrick Carr, United 
Mine Workers; Daniel Gorman, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees; Geo. Golden, Teamsters; Edwin Wright, 
Typographical Union No. 16; John Flora, United 
Brotherhood of-Carpenters and Joiners, and 
Michael Boyle of the-Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. 
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COURTS AND THE RESPECT FOR THEM. 
By Samuel Gompers, 
In “American Federationist.” 

We are persuaded that, ordinarily, men resting 
under charges are often not really tried by the 
courts; rather they are tried by rumor. The 
statute they offend is prejudice. The bottom 
complaint against them is that they have pro- 
voked the indignation of somebody, or some 
class. The testimony bearing on them is reiter- 
ated calumny in print. The chief trick of the 
counsel pleading for their conviction is to “give 
the dog a bad name.” The jury, what is dubbed 
“the public,” is deceived by garbled, distorted, 
and irrelevant testimony. Such are the constitu- 
tion and practices of the High Court of Rumor. 
This court, however, has jurisdiction only among 
the class ‘of people interested, in any particular 
case, in the conviction of the accused. Hence, 
the jurisdiction expands or contracts, or flits here 
and there, accordingly as any portion of society 
calling itself “public opinion”. seizes upon the 
offices of the court and performs its functions. 

For example, the Manufacturers’ Association, 
possessing itself of the machinery of rumor which 
works at high speed among people of the manu- 
facturing class, some time ago convicted certain 
labor representatives of “defiance of the courts,” 
“disrespect of the law,” “contempt of the bench,” 
and sundry other similar counts expressive of 
vicious performances and wickedness of heart on 
the part of the accused. 

Now, it is our belief that while resting under 
these horrible accusations we have comported 
ourselves with civility toward our accusers and 
respect to the general public, and, above all, 
deference to the lawfully constituted courts. In 
our character as one of the accused, we have been 
rendered somewhat acute in our power of ob- 
serving the attitude of other folks toward the 
courts—not the rumor courts, which are habitu- 
ally flouted by their opponents, but the grave 
dispensers of justice who wear the judicial ermine 
on the honorable bench. The result is, we mar- 
vel at our own discretion and reserve, while we 
are amazed at the reckless aggressiveness of 
certain models of good citizenship in attacking 


courts which have given them disagreeable de-' 


cisions. Here is the Philadelphia “Press,” for 
instance, talking up to the highest tribunal of its 
State: : 

“The judgment reached by the Supreme Court 
of the State of Pennsylvania in the strip ticket 
case is one of- the most outrageous decisions 
that could be handed down to a community. It 
is decisions of this character by the courts that 
are bringing criticism on the judiciary and are 
creating a loss of confidence in the bench on the 
part of the people. 

“It was hoped that the highest court in the 
State of Pennsylvania would view this matter. so 
that the intent of the contracting parties would 
be carried out, the interests of the people of 
this community properly be protected, and the 
confidence in the court strengthened and sus- 
tained. Every layman understood clearly the 
agreement between the city of Philadelphia and 
the Rapid Transit Company to be other than this 
decision declares, and no amount of legal ver- 
biage or technicalities will remove from their 
minds the injustice of the judgment which the 
Supreme Court has rendered. 

“As the decision of Common Pleas No. 2 was 
when originally rendered here reviewed and re- 
buked by the clearly reasoned and convincing 
dissenting opinion of Judge Wiltbank, so the 
Supreme Court’s judgment has to meet the pene- 
trating criticism and severe comment of Justice 
Mestrezat. His opinion, published elsewhere in 
‘The Press,’ is strong, luminous and compelling, 
and should be read by every one. He shows that 
the interpretation of the contract ‘made by his 
colleagues is contrary to both reason and prec- 
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edent and contradicts the company’s own inter- 
pretation of it in its address to the people of 
Philadelphia. ‘Why,’ he asks, ‘if the company 
had but a single rate of fare, 5 cents, when this 
contract was framed, did the parties contract 
that the present “rates of fare” instead of “rate 
of fare” should not be changed?’ His colleagues 
do not answer this. They can not. The facts, 
the law and the common understanding of the 
contract are all against them. 


“Tt is impossible to have any respect whatever 
for the decision of the majority of the court in 
the face of Justice Mestrezat’s dissection and 
condemnation of it.” 

The Philadelphia “Times” thus roars its de- 
fiance at the same court in regard to the same 
case: 

“The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. having 
affirmed the decision of the Common Pleas Court 
of Philadelphia in the suits brought by the city 
and certain citizens against the Rapid Transit 
Company, the strip ticket issue is settled. The 
people lose. The contract between the company 
and the city does not mean what the company, 
the councils, and the people understood it to 
mean at the time of its negotiation. On the 
contrary, it means what the company subse- 
quently determined that it ought to mean in 
order to make possible a sudden increase in its 
revenues.” 

Only a few weeks ago a grand jury in New 
York twice ignored a court’s order to indict an 
association of employers. This judge, in dis- 
charging the jury, reminded the district attorney 
that the criminal code gives him the power to 
challenge a juror whom he suspects of “a state 
of mind” equivalent to partiality. But nothing 
followed this threat, and the grand jurymen went 
to their homes to live in safety despite their “de- 
fiance of the court.” 

Only the other day the New York “Times” 
contained this reference to a manipulation of 
the courts: 

“The ‘Journal of Commerce,’ which pursues 
its way serenely far aloof from the madding 
political world, is dazed by recent events at 
Washington. The timeliness of what was done 
in relation to the primaries in Iowa has no al- 
lurements for a journal with a single eye to the 
commercial bearings of laws and proposals of 
law. The ‘Journal’ only perceives that a legal 
process was used under false pretenses, with a 
boldness unparalleled in anything that Mr. Gom- 
pers ever complained of, and it shudders to 
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think of the possibility of such an abuse of the 
courts by a bad President. However that milk 
is spilled, and it is useless to weep over it.” 

Positively, either light allusion to the courts 
or heated condemnation of them distresses us. 
Our ideal of a court of justice is a very high one. 
We wish to cherish that ideal. That extremely 
dignified grand juries and very great editorial 
writers should insult, browbeat, and insinuatingly 
impugn supreme courts gives us pain. 

The United States Senate recently refused to 
recognize the jurisdiction and authority of Jus- 
tice Wright of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia. He issued an order to one of the 
Senate’s committees to show cause why a man- 
damus should not be issued compelling the com- 
mittee to do a certain thing—the committee re- 
ported the order to the Senate and that body 
directed its committee to ignore the order. Well, 
why did not Justice Wright cite the Senators 
forming the committee for contempt of his order 
and the United States Senate for directing, aid- © 
ing and abetting that contempt and defiance of 
the order? An order of the court, “right or 
wrong,” said the court in the Mitchell-Morrison- 
Gompers case, “must be obeyed.” 

In connection with this, we recall the fact that 
our challenge to the editor of the “Century 
Magazine” to go over the matter of the American 
Federation of Labor difference with the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company and indicate to the 
indicted “labor leaders” wherein they “defied the 
courts,” remains unanswered. Of course, as we 
have reason to know, monthly publications come 
out only once a month. But, we submit, the 
“Century” has had time since our request was 
made of it to insert in its pages a little para- 
graph putting us finally, conviricingly, and irre- 
trievably in the wrong—if its editor could. 

ee ee 

“Thrust an Emerson into any Concord, and 
his pungent presence will penetrate the entire 
region. Soon all who come within the radius 
of his life respond to his presence as flowers and 
trees respond with boughs, brilliant and frag- 
rant, to the sunshine. After a little, each Emer- 
son stands girt about with Hawthornes, Whit- 
tiers, Holmeses and Lowells.’—Newell Dwight 
Hillis. , 

Mrs. Newed: “Oh, John, I baked a cake this 
morning, and set it on the window sill and a 
tramp came along and stole it. I feel like cry- 
ing.” Newed: “Oh, don’t cry. One tramp less 
in the world doesn’t matter.” 
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“It is worthy of observation that the most 
imperious masters over their own servants are 
at the same time the most abject slaves to the 
servants of other masters.”—Seneca. 


When the union label is as strong in San Fran- 
cisco as is the labor movement, then will we 
come into our own as trade unionists, for the 
weapon at hand will be the means of providing 
that strength now sorely needed. 

Se eS Se ee 

One of the first unions of city employees in 
the country was organized on September 18th 
by the ward workers of the seventh, eleventh, 
twelfth and fourteenth wards of Milwaukee, and 
sponsored by the Socialist municipal officials. 

—______@-_____---- 

Read the replies of the gentlemen who are can- 
didates for office, for they contain many excellent 
suggestions, and are noteworthy as pre-election 
views. Sometimes there are changes after elec- 
tion, especially if the candidate is successful. 
Still, it is becoming more and more unpopular 
to dodge and duck and trim. 

a 

The fudge handed out by politicians is aptly 
illustrated by the attack made upon Colonel 
Roosevelt in the State of New York last Tuesday. 
The speaker, another Colonel by the way, al- 
luded to his brother Colonel as pandering “to the 
mob” by attacking the courts, and straightway 
in almost the same breath, spoke of his adver- 
sary as placing sterling labor men in the “un- 
desirable citizen” class. As a sample of the in- 
consistency of the species, this is one of many 


incidents. —~ a 

The debate in the Labor Council last Friday 
night on the proposed Senate Constitutional 
Amendment No. 1, relating to taxation, was very 
interesting. Many views were expressed, showing 
considerable study. The heavy adverse vote was 
hardly expected, inasmuch as the majority report 
of the law and legislative committee was favor- 
able to the proposed legislation. The discussion 
showed that many of the delegates had studied 
the question, for they came armed with facts and 
figures to support their views. 

ee 

The “Coast Seamen’s Journal” announces its 
arrival at the good old age (for a trade-union 
publication) of twenty-four years. This is worth 
noting for several reasons. Among them might 
be mentioned the satisfaction given to the “Jour- 
nal’s” contemporaries, who look forward weekly 
to the arrival of one of the ablest and 
cleanest labor papers received among their ex- 
changes. Editor Walter Macarthur and Manager 
Paul Scharrenberg man their journalistic craft 
in excellent fashion, and we offer our congratu- 
lations with the hope that very many years of 
continued success may be the portion of the 
“Coast Seamen’s Journal” and its staff. 
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AN ENCOURAGING WORD. 

Those who are putting up a fight for principle 
like to know that their efforts are appreciated. 
In the case of the men of the Pacific Coast who 
are struggling against heavy odds for the eight- 
hour day and fair conditions, it is well to let 
them know that careful watch is kept on their 
self-sacrifice and adherence to the principles for 
which the trade union stands. 

It oft-times is hard to see the possibilities of 
a contest like the one now being waged. When 
victory is assured, the unionists (as well as many 
non-unionists) will work eight hours each day— 
the recognized standard from one end of the 
country to the other. In addition thereto, the 
wages received will be more commensurate with 
the skill expended than would be the case were 
the employers of the north or the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association of Los Angeles 
successful, 

But what is more important, the men will have 
some opportunity of participating in the ferms 
of employment. Collective bargaining will assure 
this. For too long the employers have had their 
own sweet way (for themselves), and a way that 
has meant thralldom for those hired. 

When men are obliged to gain permission 
from such a bureau as exists in Los Angeles be- 
fore they can go to work, and when employers 
are obliged to ask similar permission before they 
can hire a man, it is well to fight, and to fight 
hard, to abolish the system. Many men in busi- 
ness have become restive as a result of the 
espionage practiced by the little group in control 
of the M. and M. of the south. The English 
language fails to hold words adequate to de- 
scribe the views of the workers. 

It is only a question of time until conditions 
will change. It is impossible to sweep back the 
tide with a broom. 

And to those who are giving up so much at 
this time great credit is due. They deserve the 
word of cheer, and, what is more to the point, 
the more substantial evidence of support. 

The fight may be long and hard, but the gains 
ahead are worth the expenditure and the priva- 
tion. Manhood rebels against imposition and 
the use of waste paper baskets to house courteous 
letters dealing with conditions of employment. 

To our comrades of the Pacific Coast we ex- 
tend this encouraging word for the struggle they 
are making. 

ee ee 


DO WE WANT THE SLOT MACHINES? 

The City Front Federation has gone on record 
against the return of the slot machines, and has 
filed a protest with the Board of Supervisors. 
While the “Labor Clarion” is not speaking for 
the Labor Council, yet it feels that the unionists 
of the maritime section have acted wisely. 

Everyone knows that the slot machines soon 
branched out from “trade stimulators” into mere 
gambling devices. There isn’t a man or woman 
who witnessed the sight of men and boys, many 
of them giving ample evidence of inability to 
take the slightest risk with their money, stand- 
ing for minutes, or longer, waiting to take their 
turn to drop the elusive nickels, who did not feel 
that it is the duty of all governments to legis- 
late so that it will become as easy as possible 
for the people to do right and correspondingly 
difficult for them to do wrong. 

If these machines are “trade stimulators,” why 
not introduce them into the dry goods stores 
and meat markets, and other businesses of 
recognized standing? Let us “stimulate” all 
branches of trade. The suggestion is pertinent. 


It is worth considering. The possibilities, per- 
haps, have never been given the thought due 
them. 

If these slot machines were conducted, at all 
times, on the square, it would be a slightly dif- 
But the smallest boy knew he 


ferent matter. 
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was “up against a hard game.” The “Labor 
Clarion” is in a position to know that men, for 
a consideration, “fixed” some of the machines, 
and they weren’t “fixed” so the player could 
make any money! 

It is doubtful if there is a large city anywhere 
in the country that would have stood for the 
scenes enacted on the streets of this city any 
longer than we did. San Francisco showed good 
sense in stopping the game. Now that it is pro- 
posed to introduce the machines once more, the 
question may fairly be asked whether it is worth 
while? 

The question of revenue has been mentioned. 
It is an old fallacy that a municipality is bene- 
fited by the collective gain from license. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. If that 
which is licensed is detrimental, then the money 
will do no good. Anyway it comes out of the 
pockets of the people. If they are not taxed, 
then it may safely be presumed that they have 
that much money in their pockets. If San Fran- 
cisco refuses to sanction the introduction of slot 
machines, then some of the people at the end 
of each week will have more money for the 
grocer and the baker and all other tradesmen. 

There isn’t a legitimate business in the city 
that will be harmed by adverse action upon the 
pending ordinance. 

The proposal is out of keeping with progress. 
Many a man’s wife and children suffered because 
of the fascination of these little machines to ex- 
tract money out of the breadwinner’s pocket, 
without giving anything in return or even pro- 
viding that “fair shake” desired by all. 

The action of the City Front Federation and 
the protest of the Waiters’ Union against con- 
tinuing the up-town tenderloin in its present lo- 
cation are signs that illustrate the strength of 
the saying that legitimate business is helped best 
by legitimacy. 

GaSe 

MILLIONS FROM RED CROSS STAMPS. 

Arrangements for the sale of Red Cross Christ- 
mas Seals for 1910 are announced in a bulletin 
issued by the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. “A million for tuberculosis,” 
will be the slogan of the 1910 campaign. 

Two features of the sale this year are unique, 
and will bring considerable capital to the tuber- 
culosis fighters. The American National Red 
Cross is to issue the stamps as in former years, 
but this organization will work in close co-opera- 
tion with the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, which body will 
share in the proceeds of the sales. The charge to 
local associations for the use of the national 
stamps has been reduced also from 20 per cent 
to 12% per cent, which will mean at least $50,000 
more for tuberculosis work in all parts of the 
United States. 

The stamps are to be designated as “Red Cross 
Seals” this year, and are to be placed on the back 
of letters instead of on the front. 

The National Conference of Tuberculosis Sec- 
retaries, through its president, Mr. John A. 
Kingsbury of New York, has issued a letter call- 
ing upon all State and local anti-tuberculosis as- 
sociations to unite with the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis and 
the Red Cross Society in the sale of Christmas 
seals and the extermination of tuberculosis. Every 
effort will be made to discourage the use of local 
stamps and to encourage the distribution of the 
national stickers. It is expected that over 430 
anti-tuberculosis associations and hundreds of 
Red Cross societies in every State of the Union 
will unite in the sale of Christmas seals. 
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A local clothing firm draws attention to east- 
ern-made overalls, and advocates the purchase of 
San Francisco-made union-label goods. 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
Brogans and Broadcloth. 

Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, says the high cost of 
living is due to the increased wages of workers. 
“One of the greatest faults in this country is ex- 
travaganice of the people,” he says. 


Judge Gary, on his arrival in New York, made 
a customs declaration of his season’s wardrobe, 
which he purchased in Europe. It cost $12,000. 


It would take one of Judge Gary’s steel work- 
ers twenty-four years to earn the price of his 
employer’s fall and winter outfit for a single 
season. .If he saved one-tenth of his income, he 
could buy such a wardrobe in 240 years. 


Ten dollars a year would fit out a steel worker 
nicely. Mr. Gary’s fall expenditure would clothe 
1200 of them. It would place 600 families in 
comfort, or 300 in affluence. 


Apparently in their reckless expenditures for 
bib overalls and brogans, and trips to the park 
Sundays to hear the band concert, the workers 
are consuming so much of the visible supply of 
wealth that prices are increasing. 


The only thing left to do is to cut down the 
wages, according to Mr. Gary, and the profligate 
expenditures of the malefactors of little wealth 
will be stopped. 

This amazing argument, pathetic in its crass 
stupidity, comes from a man representing one 
of the agencies directly responsible for the con- 
stantly-increasing cost of living in America. The 
steel trust has been in the lead of the gang of 
robbers who have fleeced the American people 
for the last generation through the always-avail- 
able method of tariff-fixing. It is as plain as a 
pike-staff, and no man unbiased by selfish inter- 
ests will deny the facts, that the so-called pro- 
tective tariff has for years drained money from 
the man with the overalls and brogans, and di- 
verted it into the pockets of the man with the 
$12,000 fall wardrobe. It is but natural that the 
latter, consistently selfish, should desire the pro- 
cess of draining.and diverting to continue. 

If the wages are high, they. take the money 
away from the laborer by exorbitant tariffs on 
his food and clothing. Since this is true, Judge 
Gary’s statement that the high cost of living is 
due to high wages is true. They have to make a 
living higher in order to get the money away 
from the people-—San Francisco “Sun.” 

ek Oe 


Railroad Accidents in Great Britain. 

The report of the British Board of Trade on 
railway accidents in the United Kingdom during 
the year 1909 shows that only one passenger was 
killed in an accident to a train in which he was 
traveling, and it was the first fatality for twenty 
preceding months. 

The number of passengers injured while travel- 
ing was 390, which is a lower average than for 
several years past. As 1,264,000,000 passengers 
were carried during 1909, the death record may 
be said to be marvelously small. 

By accidents to passengers from other causes 
—falling between trains and platforms, etc.—di- 
rectly traceable to personal carelessness and dis- 
obedience of orders, the deaths were 82 and 2148 
injured. During the year 1908 the losses from 
similar accidents were 102 killed and 2242 injured. 
In addition to this list, 11 passengers were killed 
and 832 injured from causes not connected with 
the movement of trains, such as being struck by 
railway hand trucks used by porters in moving 
luggage, express merchandise, etc. 

The number of railway employees killed by 
accidents to trains was 16 and 129 injured, but 
the loss by accident from other causes was 319 
killed and 4559 injured. 

Regarding the casualties to railway employees 
in the latter class of accidents, the total number 
of men exposed to danger was 1 in 70, which 
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proportion works out in average that for the 
period of the past ten years. 

Great Britain may be behind the United States 
in many things, but is fully abreast of the times 
and far in advance of this country in the matter 
of safeguarding the lives and limbs of the travel- 
ing public. 

* & * 
Mark Twain’s Views on Unionism. 


William Dean Howells, Socialist and novelist, 
in a series of articles in “Harper’s Magazine” on 
Mark Twain, of whom he was an intimate friend, 
tells of Mark Twain’s attitude to working-class 
politics in the following description: 

“His mind and soul were with those who do 
the hard work of the world, in fear of those who 
give them a chance for their livelihoods and un- 
derpay them all they can. He never went so 
far in Socialism as I have gone, if he went that 
way at all, but he was fascinated with ‘Looking 
Backward’ and had Bellamy to visit him; and 
from the first he had a luminous vision of or- 
ganized labor as the only present help for work- 
ingmen. He would show that side with such 
clearness and such force that you could not say 
anything in hopeful contradiction; he saw with 
that relentless insight of his that in the unions 
was the workingman’s only present hope of stand- 
ing up like a man against money and the power 
of it. There was a time when I was afraid that 
his eyes were a little holden from the truth; but 
in the very last talk I had with him I found I 
was wrong and that the great humorist was as 
great a humorist as ever. I wish that all the 
workfolk could know this, and could know him 
their friend in life as he was in literature; as he 
was in such a glorious gospel of equality as the 
Connecticut Yankee at the Court of King Arthur.’ 
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A Supreme Court Decision. 


Many of the “stand-pat” papers are attacking 
the utterances of Colonel Roosevelt when he 
gave his opinion on the New York bakeshop de- 
cision. We hold no brief for Mr. Roosevelt, but 
it is interesting to note how an important sub- 
ject like this is treated. 


The Sacramento “Bee”’—which is not a “stand- 
pat” publication—says: 

“One of the decisions the ex-President criti- 
cised was that in the New York bakeshop case. 
The Legislature of that State enacted a law to 
remedy the unsanitary, unhygienic, noxious, and 
filthy conditions in New York bakeshops. 


“The Supreme Court of the United States de- 
clared the law unconstitutional, because it in- 
terfered with the Constitution-guaranteed right 
of men to work in filth and in unhygienic condi- 
tions if they chose! 


“That is not the language, but that is practi- 
cally the gist of the decision. 


“Can any sensible man with an ounce of intel- 
ligence defend those Supreme Court decisions, 
particularly that in the New York bakeshop case? 


“And how can any man of sense hold such a 
decision to be infallible, when it was handed 
down as the law by a vote of 5 to 4—five decree- 
ing it is the law, and four decreeing that it is 
not? 

“So, temporarily, it is the law that unsanitary 
conditions in bakeshops cannot be remedied if 
the bakers do not want them remedied—a most 
silly, illogical, weak conclusion. But it is not 
an impotent, but rather a most potent, conclu- 
sion. For is it not the Sovereign Law, by a vote 
of 5 to 4 decreed? 


“Some day that silly decision will be reversed. 
The minority will be transformed into a majori- 
ty, and what is now the law will then be lawless. 


“Then, the surprise will be that such a decis- 
ion ever could have been rendered by a presum- 
ably able court in an intelligent country.” 


TO THE LABOR COUNCIL. 

By Wm. Nat Friend. 

As chairman of the industrial activities com- 
mittee of the San Francisco Church Federation, 
it is my duty to make a report on the results of 
Labor Day Sunday at the meeting of the Feder- 
ation on next Monday night. 

From my own point of view, I am satisfied 
that the observance of the day was very profitable 
to the churches, and I can only presume it was 
to organized labor. I hope it will meet with 
such approval as will see it perpetuated as an 
anniversary. 

I would be gratified and helped, and I believe 
that the religious bodies of the city which took 
part in the recent occasion would be pleased, to 
know that the purposes for which the A. F. of L. 
invited the churches to set apart this day had 
been profitably answered. Certainly many have 
come to know that there can never be long kept 
up a wall between the church and the industrial 
workers. It goes with my job to break down 
this wall entirely, and I believe it does with 
yours too. Let us keep at it. 

Se 

NOTES FOR FEDERATION DELEGATES. . 

L. W. Butler, secretary of the Central Labor 
Council of Los Angeles, has sent word that the 
new Baltimore Hotel, located at the corner of 
Fifth and Los Angeles streets, is best suited for 
the delegates and visitors to the State Federation 
convention. The Baltimore is new and up-to- 
date, and has all modern conveniences. It is 
only a block and a half away from the Labor 
Temple. The Baltimore does not employ 
Asiatics. 

There are two lodging houses that are con- 
sidered fair in Los Angeles, and which, of course, 
do not employ Japanese—the Venice, at Seventh 
and Maple avenue, and the Brownstone, corner 
Fifth and San Pedro streets. 

When buying your railroad ticket, be sure to 
ask for a receipt certificate, in order to get the 
benefit of the reduced return fare. If this is 
overlooked, there is no one to blame but the 
purchaser of the ticket. 

a eS ee 
REMEMBER THE CARSON GLOVE CO. 
A friend of the “Labor Clarion” has drawn 

attention to the signs the Carson Glove Company 
of San Rafael is placing in various parts of this 
city, as well as in business houses. The atten- 
tion of unionists is called to this firm. It is on 
the unfair list of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil. If you are asked to assist it in its adver- 
tising field, it is easy to fail to respond. Those 
merchants who are friendly, to organized labor 
are requested to bear in mind the attitude of the 
San Rafael concern to our interests. The efforts 
of the glove makers to organize have been 
thwarted, to a considerable extent, by the Carson 
Glove Company. It deserves no encouragement. 
pees eas 

Miss Lavina Dock, a registered nurse, who is 
a settlement worker of New York City, and who 
is secretary of the International Council of 
Nurses, has written a book called “Hygiene and 
Morality,” for the avowed purpose of educating 
women as to the terrible danger which threatens 
them and their children from the social evil. 
The most important preventive step next to edu- 
cation is, in the author’s opinion, the ballot in 
the hands of women. 

————_@___——__ 

In several cities, trades unionists were invited 
to speak from the pulpit on Labor Sunday. In 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Will M. Maupin, editor of 
the “Wageworker,” addressed an audience in the 
First Presbyterian Church. Frank M. Coffey, 
president of the Nebraska State Federation of 
Labor, spoke in the Second Presbyterian Church, 
and among other speakers were Clyde J. Wright, 
T. C. Kelsey and S. D. Smith. 
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Replies of Candidates to Questions Asked 


A few weeks ago the “Labor Clarion” printed 
a series of questions propounded by the law and 
legislative committee of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. The following answers have been re- 
ceived from candidates for office—the list is not 
complete, the answers of other candidates will be 
published later. It is desired that full publicity 
be given these replies, and our contemporaries 
in this State are asked to assist to that end. 


By John D. Works, 
Candidate for United States Senator. 


(1) I am in favor of the exclusion of Asiatic 
and all other servile laborers from this country. 
This should be done, however, in such way as 
not to violate treaties with foreign nations and 
with justice to all such foreigners now lawfully 
resident here. 

(2) I am a firm believer in direct legislation, 
including the initiative, referendum and recall. 

(3) I am in favor of the election of United 
States Senators by direct vote of the people, and 
a State-wide advisory vote until the Constitution 
is so amended as to permit it. 

(4) I believe in such an employers’ liability 
law as suggested by your question. But I would 
go farther and fix the liability without proof of 
negligence on the part of the employer. Reason- 
able damages should be paid in all cases, and be 
treated as part of the operating expenses. 

(5) I am in favor of abolishing the evil of the 
salary-loan business. The most efficient remedy 
is the prompt payment of salary and wages to 
employees at short intervals, and then making 
it a cause for removal from the public service to 
sell a warrant, thus breaking up the custom of 
shaving such warrants. 

(6) I regard private employment agencies as 
usually conducted as one of the worst of evils. 
I have not given the subject sufficient considera- 
tion to suggest a remedy for the evil. 

(7) I believe in a law requiring regular pay 
days at least twice a month for work and labor 
performed for private and corporation employers. 

(8) I believe in the right of the courts and 
public officials to interfere with any unlawful in- 
terference by strikers with the rights of others, 
or any violence or other unlawful acts on their 
part, just the same as any other violator of the 
law. I believe in the right of wage earners to 
strike and to peacefully induce others to strike, 
but not in their right to force or coerce others 
or to commit acts of violence or other unlawful 
acts. 

(9) I am in favor of woman suffrage. 

(10) I am in favor of all such legislation (re- 
medial for labor), and in making it as stringent 
as may be necessary to render it effective and 
compel obedience thereto. 

I will, to the utmost of my power and influence, 
carry out my views on these subjects on all 
proper occasions and in all proper ways. 


By Thomas E. Hayden, 
Candidate for Congress. 


In all the years that I have been in this State, 
I have been a believer in and a worker for the 
general policies which form the underlying basis 
for the questions propounded, and keeping in 
mind the admonition to express myself with 
brevity, as well as clarity, I will take up the ques- 
tions in the order presented: 

(1) I favor by congressional enactment on the 
lines of the Geary bill, the exclusion of all 
Asiatic laborers. Already in three campaigns in 
this State, I have spoken and labored to this end. 

(2) I favor the initiative, the referendum, and 
the recall as means of putting the people them- 
selves in direct possession of the powers of legis- 
lation. 

(3) I therefore believe in the selecting and 
electing of United States Senators by direct vote 
of the people, and favor a State-wide advisory 
vote for that office until such time as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States can 
be secured. 

(4) I favor such an employers’ liability law 
as will protect and compensate the laborer for 
injury received in the discharge of his work, and 
as will relieve the toiler from assuming the bur- 
den of the indifference of the employer and the 
carelessness of his fellow workers. - 

(5) I am in favor of abolishing the evil prac- 
tices connected with the salary loan business, and 
would suggest as a means of checking that evil, 
a more frequent pay day for the laborer. 


(6) Employment agencies and agencies for the 
giving of information in regard to the labor needs 
of the State should be provided for, and made 
a part of the duties of, the office of the Labor 
Commissioner of this State. 

(7) As already suggested in Question 5, I 
think a law for establishing regular pay days at 
least twice a month would tend to overcome the 
evil suggested in Question 5, and therefore would 
meet with my approval. 

(8) I am in favor of restricting the uses of the 
injunction to the original purpose of that high 
writ as is proposed in the House Bill now pend- 
ing in Congress and numbered 25188. 

(9) I am in favor of extending suffrage to 
women on the broad Democratic principle that 
they are vitally interested in the welfare of the 
country in which they live, and for which they 
labor, and that the ballot is the one means by 
which they can express themselves and protect 
themselves in a Democratic government. 

(10) I heartily favor legislation looking to the 
regulation of hazardous, excessive and unhealthy 
working conditions, effective inspection laws, 
abolition of convict labor in competition with free 
labor, and all other legislation that will better 
the economic and social conditions of those who 
toil, and in the securing of such legislation, and 
in the effective carrying out of such legislation 
when secured, I will gladly give all the power 
and influence that I have, and as I have said in 
a letter to the Federation of Labor, so in conclu- 
sion, let me say that I believe heartily and funda- 
mentally in the democratic spirit, that I place a 
higher value upon men than upon money, and 
that in any conflict that may arise now or here- 
after, where men are pitted against money, or 
womanhood is being weighed in the balance with 
wealth, I pledge myself to stand on the side of 
the manhood and the womanhood and childhood 
of this country. 


By Walter Macarthur, 
Candidate for Congress. 


I take pleasure in replying as follows to a 
request for my views upon certain legislative 
matters: 

(1) I favor the full maintenance of the present 
Chinese Exclusion Act, and its extension so as 
to exclude all classes of Asiatic labor. 

(2) I favor the initiative, referendum and re- 
call. 

(3) I favor the election of United States Sen- 
ators by direct vote of the people. 

(4) I favor an amendment to the employers’ 
liability law which shall guarantee compensation 
to injured employees in all cases other 
than culpable negligence on the part of the per- 
son injured. 

(5) I favor such legislation as may be neces- 
sary to protect borrowers on salary warrants or 
other forms of security from usury, by the es- 
tablishment and enforcement of a low rate of 
interest. 

(6) Private employment agencies should be 
limited by law in the matter of the amount 
charged for service. 

(7) I favor the establishment of regular pay 
days at least twice a month. 

(8) The courts and other authorities should 
not interfere in industrial disputes except when 
violations of the law occur, and then only in the 
manner provided by law and to the extent neces- 
sary to preserve the peace. 

(9) I favor extending the full right of franchise 
to women. 

(10) I favor the enactment of legislation regu- 
lating the conditions of employment in hazardous, 
excessive and unhealthy labor; effective and com- 
prehensive factory inspection laws, and the pro- 
hibition of prison-labor competition with free 
labor. 

Generally speaking, I favor all measures 
designed to better the economic and social con- 
ditions of the workers, believing that in so doing 
the interests of the whole people may be best 
served. 

If elected, I shall do everything in my power 
to secure the passage of legislation in accordance 
with the views herein expressed. 


By Theodore A. Bell, 
Candidate for Governor. 


The letter submitted contains a number of 
inquiries that involve some fine legal points, and 


in respect to all of these matters I am unable to 
make my reply as full as I would like to, owing 
to the fact that I am not given the time to make 
a careful research of the constitutional questions 
involved. However, I shall honestly and con- 
scientiously express my views upon each inquiry 
that you have submitted. 

(1) In a communication recently addressed to 
the Asiatic Exclusion League, I have set forth 
my position clearly on the question of excluding 
all Asiatics, and I beg to confirm this communica- 
tion by now stating that I am opposed to Asiatic 
immigration of every character. I shall use all 
my power and influence to effect actual exclusion 
and to prevent Asiatics from acquiring title to 
our lands by deed, lease or otherwise, and to 
compel a segregation of Asiatic pupils from the 
white pupils in our schools. In the term “Asiatic” 
I especially include Chinese, Japanese, Koreans 
and Hindus. 

(2) I am in favor of direct legislation by 
means of the initiative, the referendum and the 
recall, and have publicly announced my position 
on this subject. Further, I stand squarely upon 
the platform adopted by our last Democratic 
State Convention, which declares in favor of this 
direct legislation. I shall conscientiously en- 
deavor to bring about the necessary constitutional 
amendments to give us direct legislation in Cali- 
fornia. 

(3) I am in favor of election of United States 
Senators by the direct vote of the people, and of 
a_ State-wide advisory vote for that office until 
such direct vote can be obtained by proper amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution. I shall 
ask the Legislature to so amend our primary law. 

(4) I am in favor of an employers’ liability 
law that will abolish the fellow-servant rule by 
leaving the questions of negligence, contributory 
negligence, and assumption of risk to the jury; 
and also favor any modification of any existing 
laws that bear unjustly on the toilers in cases of 
injury occurring during their employment. 

(5) In respect to the salary loan business, I 
believe that no law can be enacted than can pre- 
vent any man from pledging his salary. I am 
opposed to practices of that kind, but inasmuch 
as it involves the freedom of making contracts, 
I fear that the evil cannot be reached by legis- 
lation. If it can be reached by legislation, I am 
in favor of such legislation, for I have no sym- 
pathy with those who prey upon the necessities 
of wage earners and, taking advantage of those 
necessities, compel them to discount their sal- 
aries, or pay usurious rates of interest for ad- 
vancements, 

(6) Our Supreme Court in the case of Ex 
parte Dickey, 144 Cal. 234, has declared that it 
is not within the power of the Legislature to 
limit the compensation of employment agents, 
thereby holding that such agencies may lawfully 
exist and lawfully make contracts with those who 
are seeking employment. Our highest court hav- 
ing thus decided the question, I do not feel that, 
as a candidate for Governor, I should take the 
position that such agencies and the contracts 
made by them can be prohibited. 

(7) In view of the decisions that declare that 
employers and employees may lawfully contract 
between themselves as to rates of wages and the 
times when the same shall be paid, I cannot 
pledge myself to work for a law that attempts to 
regulate the time of payment in private employ- 
ment, but I am heartily in favor of establishing 
such a rule in case of public employment, thereby 
setting an example which ought to be carried out 
by private and corporation employers. 

(8) Many questions of a legal character are in- 
volved in this inquiry. 

(a) The writ of injunction should never be 
used by the courts for the purpose of oppressing 
labor, or to coerce labor, in cases of industrial 
disputes. No injunction should ever be issued in 
any case in which injunction would not issue if 
no industrial dispute were involved; nor should 
any act done by a number of persons, acting in 
combination, be deemed criminal unless such act 
would be deemed criminal if done by one indi- 
vidual alone. 

(b) The proper functions of the police force 
are clearly defined by law, and such power should 
never be exercised merely for the purpose of aid- 
ing either party in industrial controversies. 

(c) The military power of the State, as repre- 
sented in its militia, cannot lawfully be used for 
the purpose of settling strikes, or industrial dis- 
putes. The Governor has no right to call out 
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the militia, except in cases of war, insurrection, 
rebellion, invasion, tumult, riot, or imminent dan- 
ger thereof, or resistance to the laws of the State, 
or the United States. If offenses against the law 
are being committed, it is the duty of the local 
authorities to punish such offenses and to pre- 
vent their recurrence. If the offenses or threat- 
ened offenses reach the point of tumult or riot, 
the chief executive officer of any city or city and 
county, or any justice of the Supreme Court, or 
judge of the Superior Court, or any sheriff may 
notify the Governor that there is an unlawful or 
riotous assembly with intent to commit a felony, 
or to offer violence to persons or property, or to 
resist the laws of the State or the United States; 
but, in the absence of a call for aid on the part 
of these officers, it is my firm opinion that the 
Governor is without power to call out the Na- 
tional Guard. Upon call of the sheriff, setting 
forth that the civil power of the county is not 
sufficient to enable him to execute process de- 
livered to him, the militia may be called into 
active service for that purpose. In other words, 
the National Guard may be used to put down 
tumults or riots; but in every case the chief ex- 
ecutive of the State should wait until he is called 
upon by the local authorities to use the military 
power of the State. 

I believe that the military forces of the State 
should be used only as the last-resort, and that 
it is exceedingly dangerous to our free institu- 
tions to permit the militia to be used in the 
absence of extreme cases where no doubt can 
exist as to what the lawful right and the neces- 
sity for military forces. 

(9) I am not in favor of extending to women 
the right to vote. 

(10) I shall not only favor, but shall recom- 
mend all such legislation as will regulate danger- 
ous, excessive and unhealthful working conditions, 
looking toward effective inspection laws, and 
such other legal enactments as will improve the 
economic and social conditions of the toiling 
masses, insuring to them safe and sanitary places 
to work. 

IT am not in favor of placing convict labor in 
competition with free labor, but I do believe that 
every man confined in our prisons should be 
compelled to engage in some useful employment, 
thus compelling him to learn some trade or occu- 
pation by which he may earn an honest livelihood 
after his release, and I likewise believe that the 
labor performed in our prisons should receive a 
slight remuneration, so that every discharged 
prisoner may be permitted to leave the prison 
with a few dollars in his pocket, thus giving him 
a better chance to become a good citizen, and 
removing the necessities that might tempt him to 
offend again. I do not know w hether or not this 
idea will be very popular, for it is somewhat orig- 
inal with me, and I am not prepared to give you 
any working details for such a radical reform 
in the conduct of our State prisons, but I do be- 
lieve that in the interest of humanity we should 
try to teach our imprisoned men how to be useful 
to themselves and to the world, and to extend to 
them the one great chance of redeeming them- 
selves after the prison gates have closed behind 
them, 

Just how much this sort of convict labor 
would be detrimental to free labor, I am unable 
to state, but I feel quite sure that the reform 
that I am nroposing can be fully reconciled with 
all the rights ahd privileges of free labor. 


In respect to all of the views that I have set 
forth in answer to your ten questions, I beg io 
state that if I become the Chief Magistrate of 
California, I shall endeavor to carry them out, 
though I realize that I am compelled to express 
these convictions in rather general terms. I trust 
that I have at least indicated just how I feel on 
these questions which are of such importance to 
the laboring men, and that these declarations 
may be taken as an evidence that I shall assume 
the office of Governor, if I be elected to that high 
station, with only feelings of friendliness and 
sympathy for the great laboring hosts of my 
State. 


By Hiram W. Johnson, 
Candidate for Governor. 
Taking up the various questions in the order as 
numbered, my views upon them are as follows: 
(1) I am absolutely opposed to the admission 
of Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Hindus and other 
Asiatic laborers whose standards of life are in- 
compatible with ours. This is a matter over 
which the State government has no direct con- 
trol, but so far as I have any influence, person- 
ally or Officially, it will be exerted in accordance 
with this policy. 
(2) I am in favor of the initiative, the refer- 
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them in every way I can. 

(3) Iam in favor of the election of the United 
States Senators by the direct vote of the people, 
and of a State-wide advisory vote until such 
direct vote can be permitted by an amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

(4) I agree with the demand for an employers’ 
liability law that wifl abolish the fellow-servant 
tule, leave questions of negligence, contributory 
negligence and assumption of risk to the jury, 


_and will contain other modifications of the exist- 


ing laws that bear unjustly on the toilers in 
cases of injury during the course of employment. 
In fact, you will noti¢e that the Republican plat- 
form goes even further than this, and would put 
upon the industry the entire risk of injury to 
those employed in it. I earnestly hope that the 
Legislature will pass some law which will give 
at least the measure of relief which you propose, 
or more, and I will be very glad to co-operate 
with that end in view. 

(5) I am opposed to the salary loan business 
as at present conducted. The enactment and 
strict enforcement of a proper usury law and of 
a statute defining and limiting the contract Te- 
quired to be executed by the borrower would in 
great measure counteract some of the present 
evils of this business. I would favor and urge 
the adoption of any legislation to abolish the 
practices connected with it. 

(6) I have no ojection to private employment 
agencies honestly and legitimately conducted. 
Because, however, of the unlawful practices which 
have become usual in this class of business, I 
favor the passage of strict laws under the police 
power of the State and municipalities which will 
properly regulate and control its conduct. In 
addition thereto and as an effective method of 
abolishing this evil, I would urge and favor the 
establishment and conduct by municipal authority 
of free employment agencies. 

(7) I would favor any effective legislation 
establishing regular pay days at least twice 
monthly for work and labor performed for pri- 

vate and corporation employers. 

(8) I have long been impressed with the abuses 
made possible by the reckless or indiscriminate 
use of the power of injunctions by the courts in 
labor disputes, and while I do not believe that 
the power of injunctions can be constitutionally 
taken from the courts, I think it should be so 
limited and defined as to guard against its 
abuse. Certainly these injunctions ought not to 
be used in labor disputes without notice and hear- 
ing, and even then only to prevent actually im- 
pending evils for which there is no remedy in 
the ordinary process of law. As to the interfer- 
ence by the police and military power in labor 
disputes, I think this interference should be con- 
fined to the preservation of order, and I do not 
believe the police or executive power should 
take sides in labor disputes or use its power to 
aid the victory of one side or the other. 

(9)- I am in favor of the extension of the right 
to vote to women. 

(10) I favor progressive labor legislation such 
as regulation of hazardous, excessive and un- 
healthy working conditions, effective inspection 
laws, abolition of convict labor in competition 
with free labor and such other legislation as will 
better the economic and social conditions of the 
toiling masses and will be glad to co-operate in 
the enactment of such legislation. 

I call your attention to the fact that most of 
these questions are already covered in the Re- 
publican platform adopted by the recent State 
Convention of the party, and that the views I 
have here expressed are, therefore, not merely my 
personal views but are ‘the announced policies of 
the dominant party in the State of California 
which, to the best of my ability, I intend to fur- 
ther and carry out. 


By J. Stitt Wilson, 
Candidate for Governor. 


Having used the list of questions, recently sent 
out to the various political candidates, in com- 
mittee work at the Socialist Convention at San 
Jose, I have not a copy of it at hand, and there- 
fore am unable to answer the questions in order. 
I cannot do better, however, in giving you a re- 
ply than to state that in accordance with my 

Labor Day address at Shell Mound Park, I asked 
leaders of the labor movement what legislation 
was most immediately required by organized la- 
bor in its present struggle with capitalism; and 
from the answers received and the questions of 
your committee the platform committee of the 
Socialist party has placed prominently in our 
Socialist platform for the State of California a 
distinct series of planks under the definite head 


of “Measures Advocated by Organized Labor.” 
I inclose herewith a copy of the whole platform 
and call your special attention to the planks un- 
der “C.” 

With regard to the questions which do not 
meet definite answer in these planks of our plat- 
form, I will say that the Socialist party is pledged 
to all legislation which organized labor requires 
in order to strengthen labor in its battle for bet- 
ter conditions. As evidence for this, I call your 
attention to Division III of our platform, in 
which we state that “We, the Socialist party, 
pledge ourselves to stimulate and assist in every 
possible manner the solidarity and extension of 
organization of the exploited workers, and here- 
with pledge ourselves to carry out legislation in 
the interest of the working class.” 

Brother Ernest L. Reguin of Machinists’ Union 
No. 68, our Socialist candidate for Congress in 
the Fifth District, is present with me as I dictate 
this letter and concurs with the sentiments ex- 
pressed. 


By T. Spellacy, 
Candidate for Lieutenant-Governor. 


I am heartily in sympathy with any movement 
that may tend to improve the condition of the 
laboring man. I have always been of the opin- | 
ion that to achieve and combine prosperity and 
happiness it is necessary that those who labor 
and produce the necessities of life should be ele- 

vated to a standard that will make their existence 
more pleasant, profitable and happy. 


In a government where the people rule, we can 
never rise above the standard of the people who 
make the law. No improvement in government 
or civilization can come from making the rich 
richer, and the poor poorer; in other words, by 
giving to those who do not need it. Therefore, I 
am opposed to the immigration of Asiatics. I 
am opposed to the immigration of the lower class 
(morally) from any nation, and believe the law 
should be so stringent that only a high standard 
of character can be admitted to our shores. 


I believe the initiative, the referendum and the 
recall to be the balance wheel on the engine of 
good government. I believe, also, that United 
States Senators should be elected by the direct 
vote of the people. 

I believe that the Employers’ Liability Act 
should be adopted, and that there should be a 
law by which the vultures who, under the name 
of “loan sharks,” feast and fatten from the need 
and poverty of labor, may be compelled to re- 
form their methods and eliminate usury. 

In industrial disputes I am oppused to the in- 
terference by police regulations, excepting only 
where life and property are jeopardized, and then 
that the latter must be absolutely proven before 
action is taken, 

The law by injunction has in the past been in 
the interests of the corporations, and I regard 
the predatory interests as injurious to good gov- 
ernment, and therefore should be regulated. 

I am in favor of labor legislation that will 
eliminate, as far as possible, the dangers to the 
life of those who are employed in mines, mills, 
and elsewhere; and I believe laws should be en- 
forced compelling the employer to use every 
means to preserve the health of the employee, 
and preventing convict labor from competing 
with free labor. 

I promise, if elected Lieutenant-Governor, to 
do all in my power to carry out the declarations 
I have herein declared. 


By A. J. Wallace, 
Candidate for Lieutenant-Governor. 


My replies you will find in due order herewith, 
which I supplement with this statement. In 
my own thought the biggest question before the 
public today is that of up-building the interests 
of the vast millions who, in various ways, labor, 
and who do not get their share of the good things 
of this life as they should, partly because they 
are always standing too near the brink of the 
precipice on the other side of which lies failure . 
of income, and partly because various laws of 
the State and Nation have pressed heavily on 
them, and they have had to bear more than their 
share of the cost of development and government 
in State and Nation. The work of helping those 
who need help will necessarily seem to make 
progress slowly, but the opportunity and the 
outlook were never so encouraging as in this last 
half of the year 1910. 

(1) I believe that California should prudently 
exert its fullest influence for the exclusion of 
Asiatic laborers, because they cannot be made 
to harmonize with our conception of civilization. 

(2) Direct legislation, which includes initiative, 
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referendum and recall, has my hearty approval, 
because it brings responsibility direct to the peo- 


ple. 

(3) Our United States Senators should be 
elected by direct vote of the people, and in the 
meantime a State-wide advisory vote is the proper 
thing. 

(4) I have frequently expressed myself as 
adverse to the fellow-servant law and in favor of 
the employers’ liability law and the other points 
that you refer to bearing on the same question. 


(5) The salary loan business, as I have seen 
it, is distinctly pernicious, and it should be 
remedied in county and State. 

(6) I am not thoroughlv informed on private 
employment agencies, but would be heartily in 
favor of any plan that saved the workman in his 
most needy experiences from an unfair depletion 
of his first earnings. 

(7) I should think the nlan to have two pay 
days a month would help. the worker without 
injuring his employer. 

(8) I am in favor of the enforcement of all 
law. When strikes and industrial disputes are 
within the provisions of law, there can be no 
reason for the employment of the militarv. Only 
when violence makes enforcement of order im- 
perative will the call upon the police or the mili- 
tary be right. Courts are to construe the laws— 
not make them. ._When our laws can be shown 
to oppress any class or any citizen, I am in favor 
of a change in such laws. I am in hearty sym- 
pathy with a recent expression from Theodore 
Roosevelt on this question of right laws in which 
he says, “It is not merely that we want to have 
the game played fairly, we also want to have the 
rules changed.” The interest of the labor ele- 
ment has had too small a place in the thought 
of the law makers. The insistent demand of 
thoughtful men today is that the worker shall 
have primary consideration, and this demand has 
my earnest approval. 


(9) I believe that women have a right to vote 
as a matter of simple justice. 

(10) My sympathy is strongly with such legis- 
lation as aims at the regulation of hazardous, 
excessive, and unhealthy working conditions, and 
of such other legislation as will better the social 
and economic condition of men who labor. That 
convict labor should not compete with free labor 
seems clear. But humane consideration for men 
serving sentences seems to demand that they 
should have some employment. I plainly see 
the difficulty there is that the result of that em- 
ployment may tend to keep an honest workman 
unemployed. 

If my answers to the questions shall prove to 
be not entirely satisfactory, believe me they have 
the merit of sincerity. 

Believing in men as men, and holding views 
as stated above, I will earnestly work to have 
such views made effective. Where I am uncer- 
tain, I will hope to be both unprejudiced and in- 
dependent. 


By Fred C. Wheeler, 
Candidate for Lieutenant-Governor. 


(1) I am in full accord with the stand of or- 
ganized labor against Asiatic immigration. And 
further, would include any other people who are 
brought here to expressly lower our wage and 
standard of living. 


_ (2) As being practically the “daddy”. of the 
initiative, referendum and recall in Los Angeles 
(the first city in America to adopt it), I say 
“yes,” and would extend same ‘to county, State 
and Nation. 

(3) I favor the election of United States Sen- 
ators by direct vote of the people. 

(4) Am in full accord with organized labor 
regarding employers’ liability, fellow-servant 
rule, etc., and will work for change of laws ac- 
cordingly. 

(5) I believe a weekly pay day would greatly 
reduce the chances of the “loan shark” from do- 
ing business. Am in favor of drastic legislation 
to remedy this evil. 

(6) I believe every private employment 
agency should be put out of business and the 
city, county and State take over the same, and 
be run by competent persons who are friendly 
with the labor movement, and said offices to 
be made effective. 

- (7) Same as No. 5, weekly, or at most, fort- 
nightly. 

(8) So long as we elect courts who are friend- 
ly. to capitalism, and a government not in sym- 
pathy with the workers, we can expect injunc- 
tions, anti-picket laws, etc. By putting in office 
those men who are a part of the working class, 
we can use the powers of government for the 
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workers and not against them. The injunction 
is anarchy run wild. 

(9) Women vote? Yes, why not? I voted 
for same in convention of A. F. of L., and believe 
in same. 

(10) In full accord with organized labor’s de- 
mands in this regard (remedial labor legislation). 

In conclusion, will say that I have been a mem- 
ber of organized labor (Carpenters’ Union), for 
over twenty-three years. Five years its secretary 
and four times president. At present am. presi- 
dent of Carpenters No. 158, and president of Los 
Angeles Labor Council. 


By Benjamin F. Bledsoe, 
Candidate for Justice Supreme Court. 


_At the outset, I desire to say that being a can- 
didate for a place upon the Supreme Bench of 
our State, I am not in a position to take upon 
myself the initiating or carrying out of any par- 
ticular policies or platforms. The judge upon 
the bench has to do only with the construing of 
the law, as he finds it upon the statute books; 
changes therein must be left to the legislative 
department, or to the people. I make these 
observations because I do not want any senti- 
ments of mine as herein set forth to be construed 
in any degree as an indication or index of my 
attitude, as a judge, while upon the bench. In 
the performance. of judicial duty my course has 
always been, and will continue to be, to declare 
and construe, not to make. the law. 


(1) Iam opposed to the immigration of Asiatic 
laborers. They cannot, in the very nature of 
things, become assimilated with us, and their 
presence, particularly in large numbers, tends to 
produce social disorder in a more or less pro- 
nounced degree. 

(2) I am heartily in favor of the initiative and 
referendum; they offer to the people the reposi- 
tory of all of our political power, the means of 
exerting it for the common good. I am less 
heartily in favor of the recall, believing that it 
may become a tool of oppression rather than of 
repression. Nevertheless the beneficent results 
that may flow from its recognition are sufficient 
to justify its use, in my mind. 

(3) I am heartily in favor of the election of 
United States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people, or by a State-wide advisory vote. 

(4) I am in favor of the abrogation of the 
“fellow-servant” rule. My attitude upon that 
question is, I think, sufficiently set forth in a 
decision handed down by me while sitting in the 
Superior Court of Los Angeles County in the 
suit of C. C. Patton against the Los Angeles 
Pacific Company, in which decision I held the 
statute enacted three years ago for the purpose 
of abrogating the rule in California, to be con- 
stitutional. In that decision I made use of the 
following language: “Courts, text-writers and 
publicists seem to agree that the abrogation of 
the doctrine is lawful, expedient and necessary 
for the proper protection and well-being of the 
great body of our people, to-wit: the laboring 
classes. Such being the case, regardless of the 
precise reasons that may have operated, to give 
rise to its existence originally, no court should 
now cling to it in the face of legislative enact- 
ments to the contrary, save in the event that 
such enactments are clearly and undoubtedly 
within constitutional inhibitions. The act under 
consideration herein being, in my judgment, of 
a general nature, within the scope of the legis- 
lative power, and calculated to be of substantial 
and lasting benefit to the great mass of the com- 
munity, should be upheld.” 

I am not in favor of leaving questions of neg- 
ligence, contributory negligence, and assumption 
of risk, to the jury unless those questions present 
more than a mere question of law. In other 
words, where questions of law in the matters 
above mentioned, as in all other matters, are 
presented, I believe they should be dealt with 
and determined by the court. 


(5) In my judgment the salary loan business 


should be abolished, if such is possible. I can 
conceive of the law dealing with the question in 
a sufficient manner insofar as public officers or 
employees are concerned. With respect to pri- 
vate employments, however, I apprehend that 
the right of the individual to contract cannot, in 
this respect at least, be infringed upon. 

(6) My answer to Number 5, last above set 
forth, indicates my attitude with respect to this 
question. 

(7) The same right of contract would seem to 
put it out of the power of the Legislature to 
legislate with respect to the payment of salary. 

(8) With respect to the interference by courts 
and other functionaries of the Government in 
strikes and industrial disputes, would say that 
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such power should not be used, in my judgment, 
unless actual or threatened injury to property 
makes it necessary. In such an event, as in all 
other.cases where the destruction of property is 
about to occur, whatever means are necessary in 
order to secure adequate protection should be 
made use of. I am, however, opposed to the 
ostentatious display of the military or executive 
power merely for purposes of show, and in the 
absence of any actual or apparent necessity for 
the same. 

(9) I do not regard the matter of extending 
the right to vote to women as a political ques- 
tion. From the point of view of logic I know 
of no reason why women should be denied the 
right to vote. I am persuaded, however, that the 
great body of the women of our State at the 
present time are not desirous of the ballot. When 
they indicate that they do desire it, I shall favor 
giving it to them. Until that time arrives, I may 
be counted as opposed to woman’s suffrage. 

(10) Speaking generally, I am in favor, most 
heartily, of any and all legislation that will in 
any way tend to better the economic, social or 
political conditions of the laboring classes. 


By William P. Lawlor, 
Candidate for Justice Supreme Court. 


I proceed to make answer to the enumerated 
questions upon the assumption that, as an in- 
cumbent judicial officer and a candidate for a 
similar position in another forum, I am not ex- 
pected to express myself in this manner as to 
what my judicial views would be upon any ques- 
tion that might come before the courts of the 
State. For I take it to be the duty of a judicial 
officer to enforce the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, and the statute law which is in harmony 
with it, in accordance with the dictates of justice, 
and without regard to his personal opinions, or 
to any consequences that may be entailed. 

But I have my views as an individual on these 
questions, and in that capacity I will proceed to 
express them. so far as I consistently may. 

(1) I am now and for many years have been 
strongly in favor of the affirmative of this propo- 
sition (Asiatic exclusion). 

(2) I strongly favor these propositions (in- 
itiative, referendum and recall). I am a firm 
believer in all laws, fundamental and statutory, 
that tend to make the people in their sovereign 
power self governing in fact as well as in theory. 
Laws are the expression of the popular will, and 
officials are servants of the people to enforce the 
authority of the office they occupy in keeping 
with law and right and justice. 

It is my view that there is a marked tendency 
to depart from the underlying idea of a free 
government and to take the power away from 
the people. I strongly believe that the people 
themselves, in their aggregate capacity, through 
the exercise of the power which is inherent in 
them, should realize in government the high 
purposes which it is intended to serve. 

I desire, however, to qualify my indorsement 
of direct legislation by means of the recall, with 
this suggestion: I am not satisfied that this rule 
should be extended to judicial officers, because 
of the apprehension that it might result in the 
decision of judicial questions against the law, 
through dread of a contrary public opinion, or 
the like. Judges should feel perfectly free to 
declare the law according to its merits, without 
fear or favor. Unfaithful judges should be im- 
peached. The Legislature has authority to do 
this. 

(3) In the past I have been in favor of the 
present law for selecting United States Senators. 
If the original idea of the founders of the Gov- 
ernment could be realized in the operation of 
government it should be adhered to, for the care- 
ful selection, upon the fullest information, of 
United States Senators by the people’s chosen 
representatives in the Legislature, in an open con- 
test, unaffected by any improper form of in- 
fluence,-would, in my judgment, tend more to pre- 
serve the autonomy of this form of government. 
But it has been seen that the original idea has 
been practically abandoned, and that many United 
States Senators are chosen as a result of the ille- 
gitimate and shameless use of money and by 
resort to other unscrupulous methods. It has 
become a disgrace to our common country. [ 
therefore believe that the only way to arrest this 
tendency, and have each sovereign State properly 
represented in the United States Senate, is to 
allow the people to vote directly for United 
States Senators. I think the Federal Constitu- 
tion should be amended accordingly. be 

(4) I am in favor of these propositions (em- 
ployers’ liability law to abolish the fellow-servant 
rule and introduce other reforms). Labor is the 
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source of all wealth, and in a Government where 
the individual is the unit of power it should be 
the business of the Government to see that the 
just rights of labor are conserved. The Govern- 
ment is run on the theory of the greatest good 
for the greatest number. A study of this rule 
should determine the policy of the Government. 
This policy should be expressed in formal law. 
Under the law the individual then has his legal 
rights, and he is entitled to the fullest exercise 
of them. But no individual can have a right 
which entails a wrong upon another. Each ques- 
tion must be determined upon that fundamental 
proposition. I am in favor of just and progres- 
sive legislation, such as has been started in Eng- 
land and Australia and New Zealand, where the 
rights of laborers and their families are pro- 
tected. I am also in favor of industrial insurance. 

(5) Affirmative legislation wiping out the 
abuses of the salary loan business should be en- 
acted. I think the legislation should be penal in 
form and kept within the provision of the Con- 
stitution that no law impairing the obligation of 
contracts shall ever be passed. This, I think, 
can be legally done. The constitutionality of the 
law making it a crime, for instance, for pawn- 
brokers to charge more than 10 per cent per an- 
num for receiving goods in pledge for loans has 
heen upheld. The evil of the salary loan practice 
should be eradicated by appropriate legislation, 
for it not only ensnares the private individual, but 
public officials as well. 

(6) Abuses arising from employment agen- 
cies should be remedied by statute. The estab- 
lishment of employment agencies such as exist 
in Australia and New Zealand by the State might 
tend to abate the evil. It should be made a crime 
for any employment agency to willfully retain a 
fee paid for a job the person does not obtain, if 
the person is not at fault. This, and similar 
practices have gone unchecked, and should be 
declared illegel. 

(7) It may be held that this question directly 
involves the provision of the Constitution men- 
tioned in Query No. 5. I shall, therefore, refrain, 
because of the character of the office for which 
Iam a candidate, from giving definite expression 
to any views on this point (establishing regu- 
lar pay days at least twice a month.) But, be- 
cause of the stress of the situation of the em- 
ployee frequently when he seeks employment, I 
am in favor of protecting him by law, so far as 
this system of government will allow, against 
exactious: conditions which he is sometimes 
forced to accept, and which are opposed to fair 
dealing and natural justice. 

(8) As a judicial officer I would be guided en- 
tirely by the law in dealing with the questions 
herein presented (court, police, military or execu- 
tive officials interfering in industrial disputes). The 
Constitution, which is framed by the people them- 
selves, creates the courts, and defines their pow- 
ers, and statutes are passed by the people’s rep- 
resentatives, and when they are found to be con- 
stitutional, they, as well as the organic law, should 
be enforced. Any provision of the Constitution, 
or the statute law, or any rule of decision, which 
is found repugnant to the people’s sense of right, 
can be changed, either directly or indirectly, by 
the people. Courts should apply the law accord- 
ing to the law, no matter whom it affects, and 
in the proper exercise of this authority the mili- 
tary and executive departments will not be per- 
mitted to disregard the rights of the individual. 


(9) I am in favor of submitting this question 
(woman’s suffrage) to the people in the form 
of a constitutional amendment. This form of 
agitation of the subject will lead to a clearer 
understanding of what is involved in the question. 

(10) This proposition (remedial labor legisla- 
tion) involves many problems of legal rights upon 
which I do not feel at liberty to express a com- 
prehensive opinion. It is proper for me to state, 
however, that I am in favor of the individual en- 
joying to the full degree the rights declared by 
our Constitution: “All men are by nature free 
and independent and have certain inalienable 
rights, among which are those of enjoying and 
defending life and liberty, acquiring, possessing 
and protecting property, and pursuing and ob- 
taining safety and happiness.” 

I think every individual should have a full 
opportunity to solve the material problems of life, 
and that laws should be so drawn that this great 
object of government may be substantially real- 
ized. This opportunity should be open to every 
man, woman and child. It is plain that labor is 
the source of all wealth. This should always 
be kept in view. The State should give the natur- 
al and legal rights of the toiler a proper study 
and provide laws against hazardous, excessive 
and unhealthy working conditions, and such other 
laws as will better the economic and social con- 
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ditions of his life. I am opposed to convict labor 
being brought into competition with free labor. 

The foregoing propositions are supplemented 
by the question in each instance whether I will 
to the utmost of my power and influence endeavor 
to effectuate my views. I have not given a spe- 
cific answer to this question in any instance. I 
have refrained from doing so largely because of 
the suggestion already made relating to the ju- 
dicial nature of my situation. I may say gener- 
ally that I will pursue such activities in the line 
of my views and opinions as my rights as a pri- 
vate individual and my duties as a public officer 
will warrant. I believe that every man should 
have views and opinions upon all public questions, 
and that he should stand for those opinions con- 
sistently and faithfully. 


By Henry A. Melvin, 
Candidate for Justice Supreme Court. 


The letter of the Labor Council deals with 
matters of public concern, which either have 
been, now are, or are expected to be, the subject 
of legislative action, Federal or State. With re- 
spect to these matters, the circular proceeds to 
inquire what the position of the person addressed 
is upon these subjects, and adds: “Will you, to 
the utmost of your power and influence, carry out 
the views you express on this question?” 

In view of the fact that these questions are 
legislative in their character, and the further fact 
that all or most of them have so occupied the at- 
tention of the public that they will at no distant 
date be the subject of legislation in one form or 
another, and that some of this legislation will 
certainly come before the court of which I am a 
member, and a candidate for re-election, and con- 
sidering that one of the most important judicial 
functions is the interpretation and construction 
of legislation, it will, I think, appear on reflection, 
as it appears to me, that it would be improper for 
me to express opinions on these questions which 
might serve to bind, influence or control my ju- 
dicial opinion, if any of these matters should be 
in the future presented to me for decision. 

I consider it appropriate to say that I am and 
always have been in sympathy with the efforts 
of organized labor to improve the conditions of 
wage earners throughout the country, and would 
view with favor any proper legislation having for 
its object to better the economic and social con- 
ditions of the toiling masses. I recognize the fact 
that the prosperity of our country depends not on 
the prosperity of the few, but of the great mass 
of the people, and that in recent years nothing 
has so contributed to the improvement of the 
conditions of the laboring classes as their own 
efforts through organization. Moreover, I am 
and consistently have been, opposed to the influx 
of immigration from any people whom history 
and experience have proven to be incapable of 
amalgamation in blood with our own people. Un- 
questionably the radical racial differences be- 
tween ourselves and all Oriental nations make 
such amalgamation with us impossible. 

In this connection permit me to add that I in- 
troduced before the committee on platform and 
resolutions at the Republican National Conven- 
tion of 1908, a resolution pledging the Republican 
party to the exclusion of all Asiatic labor, and ar- 
gued before the committee as vigorously as pos- 
sible the necessity of the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. 


By M. C. Sloss, 
Candidate for Justice Supreme Court. 


The questions propounded deal with timely 
and important subjects. With one exception, 
they are, however, all questions of legislative or 
public policy. As such, they are questions which 
any voter, or body of voters, may expect to have 
answered by a candidate for election to an office 
in which, if elected, he will be able to further 
and carry out the views entertained by him. 
Such is the position of a candidate for a legis- 
lative or executive office. So far, however, as the 
judiciary is concerned, it is very plain that a 
judge can have, officially, no influence in the solu- 
tion of problems of this class. The duty of the 
judge is to decide each case according to the 
existing law, as he understands that law to be. 
Whether or not the law should be changed is to 
be determined by the other departments of the 
government. If changed, the courts must apply 
the new laws as they applied the old, It appears 
to me, therefore, that it would be improper for 
a candidate for judicial office to express his per- 
sonal views on the desirability or undesirability 
of legislative action. Such views could have no 
possible effect upon the performance of his of- 
ficial duties. 


One of your questions, does deal 
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however, 


with a matter which pertains to judicial action. 
~ That is No. 8, in which you ask my views 
“on the subject of interference by courts, etc., 
in strikes and industrial disputes.” My views 
on some of the more important phases of this 
subject, so far as it is proper for me to express 
my views, may readily be found by a reference 
to the following decisions of the Supreme Court 
of this State, participated in by me: Goldberg, 
Bowen & Co. v. Stablemen’s Union, 149 Cal. 429, 
Parkinson y. Building Trades Council, 154 Cal. 
581, concurring opinion by me at page 605; 
Pierce vy. Stablemen’s Union, 156 Cal. 70, concur- 
ring opinion at page 80. 


By George H. Bahrs, 
Candidate for Superior Judge. 


I beg herewith to place you in possession of 
the information sought. As you have presented 
the questions seriatim by number, I shall give my 
answers in the same order. 

In the first place I beg to state that in the 
event of my election I will to the utmost of my 
power and influence carry out the views I hereby 
express. This answer applies to all the ques- 
tions propounded. 

(1) I favor the present Asiatic exclusion law 
and policy as applied to the Chinese, and be- 
lieve that the principle thus embodied should be 
extended so as to apply to all the Asiatic nations 
enumerated, as well as to all nations who are not 
assimilable with our people and institutions, and 
who do not come here with the heart and soul 
determination of becoming Americans, first, last 
and all the time. 

_ (2) My attitude is favorable to direct legisla- 
tion. 

(3) I favor the election of United States Sen- 
ators by direct vote of the people, and I favor a 
State-wide advisory vote for that office until such 
vote be permitted by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

(4) I favor an employers’ liability law that 
will abolish the fellow-servant rule, and which 
shall contain other modifications of the existing 
laws that bear unjustly on the toilers in cases 
of injury during the course of employment. 

(5) I believe the evils connected with the 
salary-loan business should be abolished. A sal- 
ary-loan bureau authorized, capitalized and oper- 
ated by organized labor would solve the problem. 

(6) Private employment agencies should be 
abolished. Their. work should be taken in hand 
and governed and controlled by organized labor. 

(7) Such a law (regular pay days at least twice 
a month) would not be violative of any principle 
that I know of, and it would introduce the ele- 
ments of uniformity and certainty. 

(8) My views upon this question (injunction 
and interference in labor disputes by police and 
military power) are pointed by my judicial acts 
while previously in office. The expression of 
more extended or pronounced views on this ques- 
tion might have a tendency to disqualify me 
from acting as a judge in cases involving them, 
therefore I think it best to give them no further 
expression. 

(9) I am in favor of woman suffrage. 

(10) I am in favor of all such legislation (re- 
medial for labor) as is contemplated by this ques- 
tion. 


By Franklin P. Bull, 
Candidate for Superior Judge. 


(1) I am heartily in sympathy with the total 
exclusion of all Asiatics, and will do all in my 
power to make California and the Pacific Coast a 
“white man’s country.” 

(2) I believe that the initiative is the proper 
mode of election, and I also believe that im- 
portant matters of legislation should be referred 
to the people. I also think that a public office is 
a public trust, over which the people should at 
all times have control within reasonable bounds, 
and will do what I can to further such reforms. 

(3) Am in favor of amending the United 
States Constitution so that Senators may be 
elected by the direct vote of the people. 

(4) Am strongly in favor of adequate amend- 
ment to the fellow-servant rule, for I realize 
many of the great hardships that must necessar- 
ily come to the laboring people by any half-way 
measures, but I am not prepared to say what 
would be a practical solution of the question. 
To make the employer an insurer of all em- 
ployees might prove disastrous to the small in- 
dependent employer of labor, and thereby prove 
of incalculable value to the trusts. So, in answer 
to this question, I can only say that I am heartily 
in favor of mitigating the harshness of the pres- 
ent rule, without being able to suggest a solution. 

(5) With regard to the salary loan business, 
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I can only state that it is a well-known fact that 
the stringent regulation by the Government of the 
money lending business always results disas- 
trously for the borrower, and unless some system 
can be devised similar to the mont de piete, 
which is used by the French Government, I know 
of no effective remedy. 


(6) I know no way of abolishing private em- 
ployment agencies except by the unions them- 
selves going actively into that business, unless 
the Australian or New Zealand method of gov- 
erning employment agencies should be adopted. 


(7) Regular pay-days are greatly to be desired, 
but it would be impossible without a change in 
the State and Federal Constitutions to make any 
discrimination between corporations and_ indi- 
viduals, and any step in the nature of reviving 
the old laws, such as imprisonment for debt, 
would be a retrograde movement and would 
fall most heavily upon the workingman. So, 
while most earnestly wishing for a reform in this 
matter, I cannot suggest a remedy; but, if a rem- 
edy should be suggested which will effect the 
purpose desired, you may count on my most 
hearty support of such a remedy. 


(8) Replying to Question 8, I will state that 
courts, the police, the military and executive 
officials of public offices are bound to administer 
the law as they find it, and that the working 
people of the State have it in their own hands to 
make the laws which these officials must inter- 
pret, because they have a sufficient majority of 
votes to pass any law or constitutional amend- 
ment that they see fit; and if they will only 
stand together, vote together, and act together, 
they can make the law and Constitution so clear 
that no official or court can possibly mistake 
their duty. But it is not the province of the 
judge to make laws, and as soon as he interprets 
the laws according to his own whims and fancies, 
or in any way, except strictly and impartially, a 
reign of anarchy begins. 


From personal observation, I have noticed 
that whenever a union has been represented by a 
competent attorney, it has nothing to fear from 
a writ of injunction. 

(9) I am not opposed to extending to women 
the right to vote. I can see no logical reason 
why women should not vote; but the question is 
still an open one. There are able advocates on 
both sides of the question, and it is one of those 
great questions which time will solve. 

If the referendum, the recall and the initiative 
are to become established facts, and the great 
mass of voters is to be doubled, the ratio of 
trained, able thinkers in the creation of laws 
will be reduced to a minimum by admitting 
women to vote. But I have no objection to giv- 
ing this great radical change a fair chance and 
seeing what the practical results are. A practical 
test is the only real test—many things that seem 
feasible prove impractical and many things de- 
clared impractical are great successes. 


(10) On the matter of convict labor, I have 
very strong views. I do not believe that convict 
labor should be used to compete with free labor, 
and thereby reduce the free laborer to the condi- 
tion and level of the convict. At the same time, 
I realize that the poor man who has been unfor- 
tunate enough to fall into the toils of the law 
has very little chance in comparison with the 
rich man who violates the criminal law. The 
criminal law should be used for the purposes of 
reforming the criminal. If the poor man is un- 
fortunate enough to be convicted of a crime, I 
think his labor should be utilized for the benefit of 
his wife, his children and himself, under State 
supervision, so that he might come out of the 
penitentiary with his debt to society fully paid, 
and more ably fitted to be a good, self-respecting 
citizen. To do this, he should be employed in 
the construction of public utilities, such as the 
reclaiming of swamp land, the irrigation of desert 
lands, and other matters that would not bring 
him in direct competition with free labor. At the 
same time, the heaviest burden should not fall 
upon his innocent wife and little children. 


I further believe in any legislation that will 
conduce to bettering the conditions of the toiling 
masses. I believe that the healthy body politic 
necessitates a healthy vigorous condition of every 
unit in it, just as the healthy body can only exist 
where every blood corpuscle and cell are properly 
nourished and are in good condition; for any 
body of men to receive excessive nourishment at 
the expense of the other units would result in a 
social condition, which in the human body would 
be termed a cancer. 

In conclusion I may state that I have en- 
deavored fairly and fully to express my views as 
far as possible on all questions requested of me. 


By George H. Cabaniss, 
Candidate for Superior Judge. 


Inasmuch as I am a candidate for a judicial 
position, let me say, preliminarily, that in the dis- 
charge of my official duties it has been my in- 
variable rule, and will ever be so, to apply the 
law as I find it written in the statute book, 
without regard to any personal view which I 
may hold touching the propriety of its enactment. 
This I needs must do, because the judicial oath 
binds me so to do. Nevertheless, in my capacity 
of private citizen, I willingly state my views 
touching the various subjects embraced within 
the scope of your communication, insofar as I 
may do so consistently with my official position. 


(1) My position with reference to the exclu- 
sion of Asiatics from our country, is that the 
yellow and white races cannot amalgamate, or, if 
I may use a shorter and more expressive word, 
“mix”; and that, therefore, the presence of such 
immigrants within the confines of our country is 
prejudicial to our best moral and commercial in- 
terests. For these reasons, without further elab- 
oration, I favor the exclusion of Asiatics. 


(2) I favor both the initiative and the refer- 
endum, and, briefly, for this reason: Represen- 
tative government, so-called, has failed in some 
regards, at least, to operate as well practically 
as theoretically. The initiative and the referen- 
dum go the representative theory one better, if I 
may so express myself, by bringing legislation 
directly home to the people, rather than leaving 
it to the people’s agents in Legislature assem- 
bled. In candor, however, these methods of 
legislation, in order to be made effective, as it 
seems to me, must be confined to a compara- 
tively few and vitally important subjects. The 
recall, which is closely allied in principle to the 
initiative and the referendum, I also favor. This 
t do because a public official is, in the strict and 
proper sense, a servant of the public, elected as 
such to discharge important duties in behalf of 
his constituents, precisely as a man hired by an- 
other in the execution of a private trust is, in a 
legal sense, the servant or agent of his employer. 
The law of the land, and one’s sense of right and 
justice, give to the private employer the right to 
discharge any clerk or agent who wantonly and 
willfully disregards his duties. By parity of 
reasoning, you have the same right to recall, or, 
in other words, to discharge, an unfaithful pub- 
lic servant. Let me add, however, that a recall 
law should be so framed as not to make it possi- 
ble for a mere handful of disgruntled constitu- 
ents to subject a public official to the humilia- 
tion and expense incident to a recall contest; for 
the man in office is entitled to be protected from 
unfair attack or attempted ouster, quite as much 
as the public at large is to be protected against 
the retention in office of an unworthy man. 

(3) Appreciating as I do the wisdom which 
prompted our fathers who framed the Federal 
Constitution to provide for an indirect, or legis- 
lative, election of United States Senators—bear- 
ing in mind the then existing difficulties which 
made necessary the adoption of that method as 
a compromise—I nevertheless realize the urgent 
need of referring the election of United States 
Senators directly to the people. I therefore favor 
“a State-wide advisory vote for that office” (U. S. 
Senatorship). However, I would much prefer 
an amendment to our Federal Constitution leay- 
ing the entire subject with the people. 

(4) As a citizen, I favor legislation along the 
line set forth in this question, so far as may be 
necessary in order to relieve the now-existing 
law of any unreasonable or unfair discrimination 
as against the employee. 

(5) The evil practices connected with the sal- 
ary-loan business are matters which, within cer- 
tain limitations, I take it, admit of regulation, at 
the hands of the Legislature. Therefore I ques- 
tion whether I could with propriety offer any spe- 
cial suggestions along this line, inasmuch as my 
duties are judicial, and not legislative. 

(6) Private employment agencies, which you 
characterize as “a disgraceful system of plunder,” 
are also matters of legislative regulation. 
Whether such agencies can be legally abolished, 
so long as they be properly and legally con- 
ducted, is a question which I do not feel I could 
with propriety discuss at this time, inasmuch as, 
in the event of the enactment of a law having 
their abolition as its object, I might be called 
upon to pass upon its validity. Let me say, 
however, in this same general connection, as ap- 
plicable to such agencies as by fraudulent mis- 
representation obtain money from men seeking 
employment, the laws now upon the statute 
sara if rigidly enforced, furnish the penal rem- 
edy. 

(7) Whether a law having for its purpose the 
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fixing of “regular pay days at least twice a month 
for work and labor performed for private and 
corporation employers” would be valid, is a mat- 
ter to be passed upon by the courts, in the event 
the Legislature enacts such a law. Therefore, I 
do not feel that I, who am a judicial officer, could 
properly express my views on the subject. 


(8) What your question characterizes as “in- 
terference by courts in strikes and industrial dis- 
putes” refers, I assume, to the issuance of in- 
junctions in such cases. No man appreciating 
the dignity and responsibility of a judicial office 
could or would answer this question except along 
very broad and general lines. To do so with any 
degree of thoroughness would involve the writing 
of a long dissertation upon the general subject. 
Therefore, suffice it to say, briefly, that the re- 
straining power of an equity court should be 
exercised only in an eminently proper case. As 
regards police interference in such controversies 
—that is, strikes and industrial disputes—such in- 
terference is warranted only where necessary to 
preserve the public peace and to arrest the vio- 
lators of the penal statutes. The military power 
(whether the regular army or the militia), was 
established by law, primarily, to the end that in 
time of war it might be available for strictly mil- 
itary purposes. Only in extreme cases is this 
vast power to be otherwise employed. 


(9) Some years ago, when a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment having for its object the 
extension of the elective franchise to women, was 
submitted to the people of California, I took 
pleasure in voting for it, because I believed then, 
as I do now, that that right or privilege should 
be extended to both sexes. 


(10) I favor legislation of the kind referred 
to -in this question. The basie principle upon 
which I conceive such legislation to be legitimate 
and essential to the public weal, is that organized 
society, both upon humanitarian ‘and selfish 
grounds, should within reasonable limitations, at 
least, protect its members engaged in hazardous 
employment, or under “excessive and unhealthy 
working conditions.” A law having these pur- 
poses in view, must, of necessity, in order to be 
made effective, include the inspective feature. I 
believe that convict labor, insofar as it com- 
petes with free labor, should be abolished. 


In conclusion, I will, as to all of these matters 
as to which I have felt myself free to give un- 
equivocally affirmative answers, “do all in my 
power to carry out my views.” 


By R. B. McClellan, 
Candidate for Superior Judge. 


(1) Upon this subject I quote you here in full 
my letter to the Asiatic Exclusion League: 
“Editor ‘The White Man’: 


“Dear Sir: I have yours of the 2d inst., ask- 
ing for an expression of my views upon the ques- 
tion of Asiatic immigration, and presuming that 
an early response is desired, will say that to my 
mind the unqualified and unconditioned exclusion 
of the Asiatic race from this Nation is of even 
more importance than the Monroe doctrine to 
the western hemisphere. 


“Congress has wisely thrown about our country 
a tariff for the protection of the American work- 
ingman against the cheap labor of the European 
and Oriental countries; how much greater is the 
need of preventing the immigration of the man 
from the far east, who not only works for noth- 
ing, lives on nothing, but brings with him dis- 
ease to be scattered among our people? There 
is not, and cannot be, any assimilation of the two 
races, as evidenced by the colonies of Japanese 
and Chinese in many of our large cities. The 
pauper Hindu is a new and terrible menace, 
against which immediate action should be taken. 


“Again expressing myself as being in hearty 
accord with your good work, and the splendid 
efforts of the Asiatic Exclusion League, I am, 

“Sincerely yours, etc.” 


(2) I am heartily in accord with the demand 
for direct legislation which, by means of the in- 
itiative, the referendum and the recall, proposes 
to put into practice the theory that sovereignty 
resides in the people. From the people spring 
the laws which govern us, and there should be 
reference back to them of all laws and statutes 
formulated by them for the public conduct, and 
the right should undoubtedly be in them to re- 
move, by popular vote, from office by the recall 
system those officers who have proved either 
incompetent or faithless to their trust. 


(3) I favor the election of United States Sen- 
ators by direct vote of the people, and I am in 
accord with the proposition of an advisory vote 
throughout the State for that office, pending the 
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enactment of legislation which will bring about 
such direct election. 

(4) I favor the enactment of an employers’ 
liability law which will relieve the employee of 
the unjust “fellow servant” rule, and I believe 
that all the questions you suggest should properly 
be left to the jury. 

(5) Undoubtedly strict laws with severe pen- 
alties should be enacted for the protection of 
those who through unfortunate circumstances are 
obliged to deal with those in the salary-loan bus- 
iness; I would suggest that a statute be passed 
fixing a maximum rate of interest on all such 
loans, such maximum not to exceed what would 
be a fair profit on the transaction to the lender. 

(6) I cannot express myself too strongly 
against private employment agencies. They have 


become cancers which are eating into the hearts’ 


of the working classes, and are little short of 
“land pirates.” To do away with this nefarious 
business, I would suggest the enactment of a law 
providing for a public employment agency to be 
conducted by the State and local authorities. 


(7) I can see no reason why employers, 
whether individuals or corporations, should not 
pay their employees at least twice a month, and 
I favor the enactment of such laws as will com- 
pel such employers to make payment at such 
times. 

(8) I favor the submission of all industrial 
disputes to arbitration. 3 

(9) I can see no reason why women should 
not be allowed to exercise the elective franchise, 
and I at least favor the plan to give such right 
a fair tuial. 

(10) I heartily recommend the enactment 
of legislation which will have the effect 
of improving the condition of the labor 
classes, such as the adoption of modern safety 
devices in hazardous and dangerous occupations, 
and methods of making as sanitary as possible 
all places where any persons are obliged to toil, 
and in this connection to adopt a set of stringent 
inspection laws with stiff penalties; I emphatical- 
ly denounce the use of convict labor where it 
comes in competition with employment upon 
which any branch of the working classes depends 
for a livelihood, and I have always opposed the 
use of such convict labor in the various crafts 
and trades; and I favor all legislation which will 
bring about improved conditions, both financial 
and social, in the affairs of the working classes. 


It will be my pleasure, and I shall consider it 
my duty, in case of my election to the office for 
which T have been nominated, to use my utmost 
endeavors for the enforcement of any laws which 
may be enacted, and ¢o give advice and to use my 
influence at all times to improve the conditions 
of the great class which you have the honor to 
represent. 


By Frank J. Murasky, 
Candidate for Superior Judge. 


In response to your communication requesting 
an expression of opinion upon certain subjects 
therein mentioned, I would most respectfully urge 
upon your. attention the fact that some of the 
matters referred to may come before the courts 
for adjudication, and as to such it would be im- 
proper for a court to express an opinion in ad- 
vance. Doing so might disqualify a judge from 
acting in causes where such questions were in- 
volved. All the matters embraced in the inter- 
togatories are evidently proper subjects for leg- 
islative action. < 

Answering generally, however, those questions 
which apparently do not require an expression 
upon a matter which may become the subject of 
litigation, I will say I am in favor of the ex- 
clusion of Asiatics whose standards of life are 
incompatible with ours; in favor of direct legis- 
lation, and of such methods as will effectuate it; 
in favor of the election of United States Senators 
by the people; in favor of regulating the salary 
loan business and_ private employment agencies 
by such proper legislation as will check any evils 
which may exist; in favor only of such inter- 
ference in industrial disputes as is warranted by 
law; and in favor of all legislation which will re- 
lieve hazardous, excessive and unhealthy working 
conditions, and better the social and economic 
conditions of labor. 


By J. M. Seawell, 
Candidate for Superior Judge. 

I am in receipt of your communication of 19th 
ult., in which you state that the San Francisco 
Labor Council desires to obtain my views on vari- 
ous matters. Inasmuch as almost all the matters 
referred to pertain to questions of legislation and 
In no wise involve judicial questions, my first 
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impression was that your communication was 
sent to me by inadvertence. I may be mistaken, 
however, in that supposition. 

I recognize the fact that you represent a most 
worthy and influential body of my fellow citizens. 
As I am desirous of securing their good opinion, 
and have no opinions upon any subject which I 
care to conceal, I proceed briefly to answer the 
questions propounded. 

If my answers are not sufficiently full I can 
assure you that it has not been because of any 
disposition to evade them. Until today I had not 
noticed your request that my answer should be 
handed in by this date, and my attention was 
not called to that feature of your communication 
until this afternoon during a session of the court 

As to one of your questions, I am not sufii- 
ciently informed of the facts to be qualified to ex- 
press an opinion. I know absolutely nothing in 
reference to private employment agencies. 


Upon the subject of the business of salary 
loans, I have very decided views, which I have 
frequently expressed on the bench. I believe that 
an assignment of future salary as security for a 
loan is against public policy, particularly of the 
future salary of a person out of employment. It 
tends directly to discourage industry. If such 
assignments should not be declared by law to be 
invalid, I am in favor of at least such legislative 
testrictions as will prevent the present oppressive 
practices. 

In respect to the fellow-servant rule, you are 
aware that some modifications of it have already 
been made by a recent amendment to Section 
1970 of the Civil Code, which a few days ago 
was declared to be constitutional by the Supreme 
Court. During my service on the bench, I have 
not tried any cases involving that rule, and am 
not therefore prepared to make any suggestions 
as to the modifications which should be made of 
existing law upon that subject. I am satisfied 
also that the industries in which labor is em- 
ployed should bear a much larger proportion of 
the burden and loss occasioned by industrial ac- 
cidents than our present laws require, and that 
some legislation should be enatted by which com- 
pensation to those injured should be promptly 
made without the delay and expense of litigation. 

[ am in favor of the exclusion of the Asiatics 
mentioned in question one. 

I am also in favor of the initiative, the refer- 
endum and the recall. 

I am in favor of electing United States Sen- 
ators by direct vote of the people, and the ad- 
visory vote in the meantime. 

I am in favor of the regular pay-day proposi- 
tion mentioned in your seventh question. 

If the question of woman’s suffrage were sub- 
mitted to popular vote, I should vote for it. 

As to the legislation referred to in your tenth 
question, I am in favor of the fullest protection 
to laborers in the matters therein referred to, and 
am also of opinion that free labor should not be 
exposed to competition with convict labor. 


As to my attitude upon“the subject of interfer- 
ence in strikes and labor disputes, I refer you 
to the decisions made by me involving such ques- 
tions since I have been on the bench of the Su- 
perior Court. 

2 


By James M. Troutt, 
Candidate for Superior Judge. 

In reply to your inquiry as to my views on 
certain matters mentioned, it gives me pleasure 
to submit the following statement: 

I favor the exclusion of Asiatics, whose stan- 
dards of life are incompatible with ours. 

As the sovereign power in our country resides 
in the people, I favor direct legislation, and the 
election of United States Senators by direct vote 
of the people. 

It ought to go without saying that I am seri- 
ously opposed to the evil practices connected 
with the “salary-loan business” and private em- 
ployment agencies. 

It is certainly reasonable and desirable that 
regular pay days should be established at least 
twice a month for “work and labor performed 
for private and corporation employers.” 

Regarding interrogatory 9, I doubt that you 
care to know what my opinion may be, as I am 
not a candidate for the Legislature. However, 
I will state that I am inclined to the view that 
in these days of progress women should have the 
right to vote. I feel that they are even entitled 
to form organizations for the protection and 
advancement of their peculiar interests as 
mothers, wives, daughters, sisters, sweethearts 
and spinsters. 

Regarding the last interrogatory, No. 10; I 
sincerely believe in labor legislation such as 
regulation of “hazardous, excessive and unhealthy 
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working conditions, effective inspection laws, 
abolition of convict labor in competition with 
free labor, and such other legislation “as will 
better the economic and social conditions of the 
toiling masses.” 


————___@—__ 
THE “CLOSED SHOP” ILLEGAL. 

So holds Judge Goff, of New York, who has 
issued an injunction against striking cloak mak- 
ers. He decides that the strike is against public 
policy because it is to enforce the rule of “closed 
shop”—that is, the strikers, members of a labor 
Organization, refuse to work in the same es- 
tablishment with non-members of that organiza- 
tion. And this regardless of any question of vio- 
lence; for Judge Goff, as reported in the dis- 
patches, calls their mere refusal in concert, a 
conspiracy. 

Unless Judge Goff has altered-his attitude to- 
ward organized labor since coming to the bench, 
it must be that his decision is not representative 
of himself, but is necessitated by the laws he is 
sworn to apply to the controversies that come be- 
fore him as a judge. But what absuredly illogical 
law! May not any individual refuse to work with 
or for any other individual, and for any reason? 
No one will deny it. Then why may not two or 
more refuse in concert? Why does the refusal of 
one person to work in an “open shop” become 
a crime only when others join him? There is 
but one reason, there can be but one. It is that 
a solitary refusal would be ineffective in turning 
the “open shop” into a “closed shop;” whereas 
concerted action might operate effectively. In 
other words, the law is for the protection of em- 
ployers against effective trade unionism. For 
the trade union that must not refuse, as a union, 
to work with non-unionists, is as ineffective as 
a farmer on a fence twiddling his thumbs. 

But this law, please observe, is one-sided. It 
does not apply to employers—not practically, 
whether theoretically or not—whereas it applies 
practically as well as theoretically to working- 
men. Employers are corporations whose man- 
agers, by refusing to employ organized work- 
ingmen, bring to bear against trade unions the 
influence of many stockholders with much mon- 
ey, but are nevertheless not conspirators. Could 
anything be more trashy in the whole realm of 
jurisprudence than laws which allow numerous 
persons to confederate as a business corporation 
and refuse employment to trade unionists, yet 
regard as conspirators trade unionists who re- 
fuse to work for employers of non-unionists?— 


“The Public.” e _ 
ORPHEUM. 

The Orpheum bill for next week is sure to be 
a delight to its patrons. William Rock and 
Maude Fulton will appear in their original dance 
creations. Maurice Freeman, supported by Na- 
dine Winston and a clever little company, will 
present John B. Hymer’s one-act play “Tony 
and the Stork.” Work and Ower, Europe’s fore- 
most eccentric gymnasts, have been brought to 
America again by Martin Beck. The Neapolitans, 
a trio of grand opera soloists, will be heard in 
popular classics and a potpourri of Neapolitan 
folk songs. Next week will be the last of the di- 
verting comedy Baseballitis, Fred Singer, “The 
Violin Maker of Cremona,” and Tom Smith and 
The Three Peaches. It will also conclude the en- 
gagement of the Howard Brothers. 


“O these English homes, what beautiful places 
they are! I wonder how many people live and 
die in the workhouse, having no other home, 
because there are people having a great deal 
more home than enough.”—Hawthorne. 

—————>____—_ 

“Learn to be pleased with everything; with 
wealth, so far as it makes us of benefit to others: 
with poverty, for not having much to care for, 
and with obscurity, for being unenvied.’—Plu 
tarch. 
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OUR NEW ZEALAND LETTER. 
By William Drummond. 


In Favor of Conciliation. 

Reference was made in a former letter to an 
important amendment of the New Zealand Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, by which what had 
up to that time been known as Boards of Con- 
ciliation were done away with, and provision 
made for the setting up of Councils of Concilia- 
tion in their place. In a subsequent issue of the 
“Labor Clarion” the composition of these coun- 
cils, the powers vested in them, the scope of their 
duties, ete., were more fully dealt with. 


Speaking recently in the House of Representa- 
tives, J. F. Arnold, a well-known labor member 
of Parliament, gave some interesting statistics 
regarding the operation of these councils 
throughout the Dominion. Out of twenty-eight 
industrial disputes which had arisen in the Wel- 
lington district alone, complete agreements had 
been effected by the council in twenty-three 
cases, while partial agreement was attained in 
three others, thus leaving only two cases in 
which no satisfactory agreement could’ be 
reached. 

In the Auckland district there had been thirty- 
two disputes, and of this number seventeen were 
fully settled by the intervention of the council, 
and eight were partially settled, leaving seven to 
be dealt with by the Court of Arbitration. 

In the South Island there had been forty-two 
disputes, and of these the councils had settled 
twenty-seven fully, twelve were partially settled, 
and with the remaining three no _ satisfactory 
adjustment of the matters in dispute had been 
attained. 

In cases where settlement was not full and 
complete, usually some point regarding wages, 
hours of labor, limitation of apprentices, or the 
preference clause would provide a_ stumbling 
block, and upon this the Arbitration Court would 
ultimately be asked to hand down its decision. 


Coming as it did at a critical time in the his- 
tory of the Arbitration Act in New Zealand, this 
amendment of the methods of conciliation which 
the act had provided for, aroused a good deal of 
interest throughout the Dominion among those 
concerned in the preservation of this means of 
solving the problems arising from time to time 
in our industrial world. Many and varied were 
the opinions expressed at the time as to the 
wisdom or otherwise of the proposed amend- 
ment, in some quarters no improvement nor any 
good results being considered likely to follow as 
the result of its operations. To all who were of 
the latter opinion, the figures quoted above must 
be considered sufficient answer, and provide food 
for profitable thought and consideration. 


A Question of “Preference.” 


Quite recently a case was heard before the 
Magistrate’s Court in Wellington, in which the 
Coach Workers’ Union of that city sued the 
Rouse & Hurrell Carriage Building Company 
for a $25 penalty for an alleged breach of the 
Wellington Coach Workers’ award. 

Charge was made that the company had em- 
ployed as a coach builder one who was not a 
member of the union, while a member of the 
union was available who was equally qualified 
with the non-unionist to do the particular work 
required. 

The company contended that the union man’s 
work was only of a second-class order, and was 
not to be compared with that done by the man 
whom they had chosen for the job, the latter, 
in their opinion, being a far more efficient work- 
man. The judge before whom the case was tried 
said that if the employers were to be allowed to 
distinguish between tradesmen to the extent con- 
tended for in this case, it seemed to him that the 
preference clause in the award would he reduced 
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to a dead letter. “If Rouse & Hurrell preferred 
the non-unionist,” said the judge, “they could 
have told him to join the union, and then he 
could lawfully have been preferred. -He was of 
opinion that a breach of the award had been com- 
mitted, and fined the defendant company $10. 
As leave to appeal was granted, further develop- 
ments may be looked for. 


Pains and Penalties of the Transgressor. 


In the annual report of the Department of La- 
bor there is included a statement showing the 
amounts paid as penalties under the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act by employers 
and workers since the act came into operation. 

The total number of cases in which penalties 
were inflicted on employers was 1520, the fines 
amounting to $23,340. Of this sum $2600 remain 
unpaid. In the case of workers, fines in 464 
cases totalled $2350, of which $400 are unpaid. 
Apart from these, fines amounting to $6650 were 
imposed on 1266 slaughtermen for their share in 
an extensive strike early in 1907, of which sum 
$1500 is still outstanding; $1000, however, are 
owing by slaughtermen who at present cannot be 
found. Efforts are being made by Inspectors of 
Factories to collect the balance by attachment 
orders on wages. 

This year, when the term of their award had 
expired, the slaughtermen, profiting by their 1907 
experience, adopted somewhat different methods 
for obtaining satisfactory conditions of employ- 
ment. Instead of the strike weapon, each mem- 
ber of the union, on a date agreed upon, handed 
in the required two weeks’ notice of his inten- 
tion to quit work. Re-engagement was only to 
be accepted on the terms of the new agreement 
submitted by the union to its members, and ac- 
cepted as satisfactory. The result was that at 
the height of the season—the busiest period of 
the year—with cattle and sheep ready for the 
killing and steamers tied up waiting their cargoes 
—the employing companies found themselves 
compelled to accept the proposals of the union, 
and almost without a blow being struck the 
slaughtermen obtained a three-year agreement 
which secured to them working conditions con- 
siderably more advantageous than those which 
had previously existed. 

The offences for which fines are most fre- 
quently gathered in from employers are these: 
Failure to pay the wages provided for in the 
award, ignoring the preference clause, neglecting 
to keep proper time and overtime books, wrong- 
ful deductions for holidays or time lost, running 
too many apprentices, or neglecting to indenture 
those legaM#¥ qualified within a stipulated time. 

The worker is usually fined when it can be 
proved that he has been a party to any breach of 
an award, such as willingly accepting a lower 
rate of pay than that to which he is entitled, or 
submitting to deductions unlawfully made with- 
out protest on his part, etc. 


Apprentices’ Holidays. 


Judgment was given quite recently in a case in 
which one of our largest engineering firms was 
charged with a breach of award in failing to pay 
its apprentices for time lost through holidays. 
It appears the boys were absent for about ten 
days with the consent of their employers, the 
understanding on both sides being that they 
could remain away from work for that period if 
they did not ask for wages for the time they wee 
absent. In agreeing thus, the firm and its ap- 
prentices had simply followed a custom that had 
existed in the foundry for years. Notwithstand- 
ing this mutual agreement, the judge ruled that 
the employers had no power to deduct from ap- 
prentices’ wages, neither was it open to the ap- 
prentice to consent to this being done. He con- 
sidered a breach of the award had been proved, 
and imposed a fine of $2.50 and costs in each 
case. 
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Help! Help!! Help!!! 

The female employment bureaus of the Labor 
Department are still doing useful work in respect 
to the employment of female labor. 

During July last 128 persons applied for work 
in Wellington, the most numerous applicants be- 
ing: charwomen 38, generals 25, housemaids 23, 
and housekeepers 13. 

In Auckland 215 persons applied, 54 engage- 
ments having been made. ‘Generals were most 
in demand in the north. 

Of 33 applications made in Nelson, 15 engage- 
ments were recorded. 

At Christchurch, out of 69 workers who asked 
for situations, 60 were suited. Out of 107 applica- 
tions received for generals only 13 places could 
be filled, owing to the dearth of domestic help. 

Of late years tne rapid multiplication through- 
out the Dominion of boot and clothing factories, 
confectionery, biscuit, canning and _ preserving 
works, have opened new avenues of employment 
for girl workers, and as a consequence the thral- 
dom of the household has been forsaken for the 
comparative liberty of the factory. In certain 
quarters the cry for help has been loud and long, 
and pressure has been brought to bear on the 
Government for the importation of girls for 
domestic service. The possibility of the Govern- 
ment adopting some such scheme was recently 
discussed at a meeting of the branches of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and in 
the opinion of those present it was considered 
that the carrying out of such a proposal would not 
effect any permanent or satisfactory solution of 
the problems and difficulties which at present 
beset the question. Ultimately the following 
resolution was carried: 

“That this union of women protests against 
any innovation which would lower the prestige 
of household assistants, and especially does it 
protest against the proposal that the State should 
import indentured girl labor from Europe. The 
proposal that these girls should not be allowed 
to better their positions by leaving domestic 
service for other occupations, and generally that 
they should be denied the right of free citizens 
to sell their labor to the highest bidder, is par- 
ticularly repugnant to all who value the freedom 
which women possess in New Zealand. This 
union pledges itself to strongly resist any attempt 
to lower the wages value of women’s work.” 

— ee 
THE CHINESE LAUNDRY CASES. 

For persistence in endeavoring to foist them- 
selves in communities where they are not wanted, 
the Chinese are in a class by themselves. They 
carry cases into the courts regardless of expense, 
and appeal from one court to another. 

In dismissing the case against Quong Lee, an 
Oakland laundryman, the District Court of Ap- 
peals on September 26th held void the Oakland 
city ordinance restricting the location of Chinese 
laundries and providing that no such laundry 
can be established within fifty feet of a residence. 
Quong Lee was arrested several months ago on 
the passage of the ordinance, but applied for a 
writ of habeas corpus on the ground that the 
ordinance was unconstitutional. His contention 
was upheld. 

As a general rule John loses his cases, but here 
is a decision that will cause him joy, and give 
his white neighbor a reverse feeling. Surely the 
rights of a municipality should have preference. 

——— : 

According to a report submitted to the board 
of directors of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company on September 23d, the strike of con- 
ductors and motormen early this year cost the 
company $2,300,000. The report states that. the 
loss in fares during the strike was $1,500,000 and 
the expenses incurred amounted to $800,000. A 
deficit of $1,300,000 for the last fiscal year is re- 
ported. 


} 
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SPECIAL OFFICERS—LABOR MOVEMENT. 
By Robert Hunter. 

Sometime ago in a police court of New York 
City a magistrate was dealing with several ar- 
rests that grew out of a strike. 

The arrests had been made in all instances by 
some special officers serving directly under the 
instructions of the employers. 

When the magistrate saw the type that these 
special officers represented, he gave utterance to 
the following statement: 

“T think it an outrage,” said he, “that the police 
commissioner is enabled to furnish police power 
to these special officers, many of them thugs, 
men out of work, some of whom would commit 
murder for two dollars. 

“Most of the arrests which have been made 
by these men have been absolutely unwarranted. 
In nearly every case one of these special officers 
had first pushed a gun in the prisoner’s face. 

“The shooting last night when a boy was killed 
shows the result of giving power to such men. 
It is a disgrace and a shame to the police depart- 
ment of the city that such conditions are allowed 
to exist.” 

I suppose there is no other place in the world 
where such conditions do exist. 

I suppose there is no other place that pretends 
to call itself free that would permit such condi- 
tions to exist. 

Yet this magistrate portrays a condition which 
exists in almost every industrial city in the 
United States. 

It has become a regular procedure. The bosses 
go to the police commissioners and get appointed, 
as their special policemen, detectives, thugs and 
ex-convicts. 

These men are then armed to the teeth, ready 
to commit murder at the drop of the hat. 

Yet no one ‘protests. That is the amazing 
thing. We pretend to be free-born American 
citizens, and yet we submit meekly to this mob 
tule. 

It is the cause of most of the violence that 
occurs in almost every strike. It goads and tor- 
ments the strikers until they, too, are prepared 
for murder. 

A gang of armed ruffians, foul-mouthed, brutal, 
and often drunken, that pretend to represent law 
and order, are enough to provoke men who work 
hard, year in and year out, and never violate the 
peace. 

These special police are of course encouraged 
to start a fight. They are the American type of 
“les Agents provocateurs.” 

A fight serves the bosses by turning public 
sentiment against the men. And these ruffians 
start riots and disorder to give the bosses a 
chance to call out the militia. 

The bosses can then break the strike by ar- 
resting a multitude of strikers and fining them 
heavily for disorderly conduct. 

And when these ruffans commit murder they 
say invariably they have done it in self defense. 

These special policemen are responsible to no 
one. They are not elected. They are not paid 
by the city. They are thugs, employed directly 
by the bosses. 

In some cases they have been hired assassins 
that go out to create trouble and to arrest or 
club any man that resents their brutality. 

It is well for union men to have this testimony 
of Magistrate Steinert of New York City. And 
it would be well for union men all over the coun- 
try to use this testimony in protesting against 
the use by the bosses of a special police. 

It is an outrage to which the unions ought no 
longer to submit. They ought to make a cam- 
paign in every town against special policemen, 
whether they are employed in time of peace or 
in time of war. It is unadulterated anarchy. 

Our present government is based, the philoso- 
phers say, on anarchist principles except in one 
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thing. We have a governmentally-owned police. 

If the police were privately owned and private- 
ly directed, our government would be, the philos- 
ophers say, an ideal anarchy. 

That’s what they say, and if that were true, 
which it is not, a special police, privately owned 
and privately directed, makes us a complete 
anarchy. 

Fight against it. Let this thing nowhere get 
a start. Pluck it in the bud, destroy it in the 
germ. 

The labor movement should fight to the finish 
this thing of allowing a plutocratic duke to buy 
up unemployed ex-convicts, thugs and assassins, 
and then arm them to the teeth for war. 

The labor movement has many things to fight, 
but this it should not overlook. 

It’s bad enough to have against labor the army 
and the militia or the cossacks, now being estab- 
lished in certain States, but these private de- 
tectives and special policemen mean despotism. 

fe ene eee” See ee 


“THE ARMY AND NAVY FOREVER?” 

Patriotism is not killing foreigners. The new 
patriotism means peace with all nations, and 
progress uninterrupted by wars. Both men and 
women are patriots. The flag has been a symbol 
of war. It now floats over the school houses of 
the nation. We shall soon hear no more of 
“civilized warfare,” “humane warfare,” “Christian 
warfare.” 

How can Uncle Sam keep his dinner pail full 
when he spends two-thirds of his entire income 
on wars and preparation for wars? This leaves 
only one-third for all the other purposes of Gov- 
ernment. 

The navy has two bogeys: nations which 
have never fought us; and England, Mexico and 
Spain, who have once fought us. 

One big cannon shot costs $1700, including de- 
terioration of weapon. One shot costs three and 
two-thirds years of a workingman’s wages. One 
shot costs five and one-third years of a wom- 
an’s school teacher salary, the average. One 
shot costs as much as a workingman’s house. 
One shot costs as much as a college education 
at $425 a year for four years. 

Picture to yourself a village in which each 
householder spends most of his time fortifying 
his home. Whenever his neighbor buys a new 
blunderbuss, he rushes off and buys another cat- 
apult. He drills his children every day in the 
back yard, and makes them shoot at a mark. All 
night long they patrol the garden fence. Every 
cent is spent on powder and dynamite, while they 
are hungry and ragged. Yet these folks never 
fight, but are polite when they meet, even with 
guns in their pockets. 

Rifle practice in the public schools is promoted 
by the makers and sellers of guns and ammuni- 
tion. It is condemned by the great body of edu- 
cators. The new Boy Scouts have a military or- 
ganization. Camping clubs of boys and girls 
could be organized with all out-door advantages 
under a plan of peace. The organizers of boy 
scouts, and of girl scouts, (as camp cooks and 
camp nurses), are skillful in presenting the plan 
so that it looks like out-door fun and freedom, 
but the ultimate object is a military one. 

It is time to leave off saying war, war. It is 
time to say peace, peace. 

SS a 


“The history of persecutions is the history of 
endeavor to cheat nature, to make water run up- 
hill, to twist a rope of sand. It makes no 
difference whether the actor be many or one, a 
tyrant or a mob.”—Emerson. 

ed 

“What are you so surprised about?” “I’ve 
just been reading a Boston paper.” “What of 
it?’ “They use the same baseball slang as the 
rest of the country.” 
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RETURN OF RICHARD CORNELIUS. 

It is well, at times, to sit back and count the 
gains that come to the workers from organized 
effort. 

During the months of January to July, of this 
year, the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees has raised the wages 
of 21,000 street carmen. The total amount of 
extra money.placed in the pockets of these mem- 
bers reaches the splendid total of $1,750,000 
yearly. And some people ask why join a union! 

Richard Cornelius has returned from a meet- 
ing in Detroit of the general executive board of 
the Amalgamated. He brings the foregoing 
good news. 

Mr. Cornelius visited the States of Tennessee 
and Texas in the interest of the carmen. In 
several of the cities of the last-named State he 
addressed the central labor councils and the 
unions of his calling, and everywhere could be 
noted a determination on the part of men and 
women to take advantage of the plan of selling 
their labor collectively. 

—————————@_______ 

“The good man is he who works continually 
in well-doing, to whom well-doing is his natural 
existence, awakening no astonishment, requiring 
no commentary, but there like a thing of course.” 
—Thomas Carlyle. 

—_————————————— 

Wife: “The landlord was here today, and I 
gave him the rent and showed him the baby.” 
Husband: “Next time he comes round just show 
him the rent and give him the baby.” 

———_@___——_- 
GOOD HALLS TO RENT. 

In the Labor Temple, at 316 Fourteenth street, 
near Mission, there are some excellent halls to 
rent. Full information may be obtained on the 
premises. *ee 


New Dr prbperraat orarel feet bet 


Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 

ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE. 

WILLIAM ROCK and MAUDE FULTON in Original 
Dance Creations; MAURICE FREEMAN, supported 
by NADINE WINSTON and Company, in “Tony and 
the Stork”; WORK and OWER, Europe’s Foremost 
Eccentric Gymnasts; THE NEAPOLITANS—ES- 
TELLE WARD, MARION LITTLEFIELD and SIG- 
NOR FRANCESCO MANETTA—Grand Opera Solo- 
ists; NEW ORPHEUM MOTION PICTURES. Last 
Week—Diverting Comedy BASEBALLITIS; FRED 
SINGER, the Violin Maker of Cremona; TOM 
SMITH and the THREE PEACHES, and the HOW- 

ARD BROS., a Great Hit. 
Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. PHONES DOUGLAS 70. HOME C 1570, 


FOR A MAN 
The Way to be Well- 


Dressed is to Wear 
Thoroughly Good 
Clothes—Like Wood’s 


A new batch of Pure Wool, 
Well-Lined, Hand-Tailored 
Suits for FALLand EARLY 
WINTER wear are here for 
your benefit. 


Union Made $l ) Guaranteed 


5. N. WOOD & CO. 


Market and 4th Sts., San Francisco 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
September 23, 1910. 

Meeting called to order at 8:20 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. 

Roll Call of Officers—All officers present with 
the exception of Secretary Gallagher, who was 
excused; Delegate French appointed secretary 
pro tem. Minutes of previous meeting approved 
as printed. 

Credentials—Bottle Caners—P. Anderson, vice 
Wm. A. Howey. Waiters—A. C. Rose, vice C. 
Zeiss. Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 
31—G. W. Green, vice R. W. Smith. Blacksmiths’ 
Helpers—J. J. Sullivan and E. Parkinson. Mill- 
wrights, No. 766—Harry Harn, vice J. P. Miller. 
Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From San Francisco 
Musicians’ Association. From Homer Boushey 
stating that the poster referred to by the Labor 
Council was a private enterprise, and not in- 
dorsed by the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position. Referred to Executive Committee— 
Wage and hour scale of Baggage Messengers’ 
Union. Complaint of Stationary Firemen that 
Stationary Engineers’ business agent caused the 
discharge of one of their members. Appeal of 
Columbus, Ohio, Street and Electric Railway 
Employees for financial assistance. From Melvin 
G. Dodge, secretary Board of Education, and Al- 
fred Roncovieri, Superintendent of Schools, re- 
lating to the discontinuance of the Gallagher- 
Marsh shorthand system. Resolution from Wait- 
ers’ Union condemning the continuance of the 
downtown tenderloin cafes in their present loca- 
tion. From Dunn Bros., complaining of inclu- 
sion of their name in list employing Asiatic help. 
Referred to “Labor Clarion’—From Wm. Nat 
Friend, expressing pleasure at the gaims of Labor 
Sunday to church and labor. Referred to Secre- 
tary—From C. H. Anderson, secretary of Trades 
Union Secretaries’ Association of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, asking for list of secretaries of local unions. 
Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From Geo. H. Cabaniss, replying to queries pro- 
pounded. From National Committee on Prison 
Labor, asking co-operation to regulate convict 
labor. From Secretary Frank Morrison, giving 
information about the proposed liability law ap- 
proved by the executive council of the A. F. of L. 
Referred to Label Section—From Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers No. 24, stating that a co- 
operative bakery to manufacture French and 
Italian bread would be established. Circular let- 
ter issued by the International Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, and a reply of the United Shoe 
Workers of America. From Federal Union No. 
13051, stating the O. R. Rust Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., made union suspend- 
ers and men’s belts. 

A communication from the Electrical Workers’ 
Joint Convention Committee informed the Coun- 
cil that at effort was being made to reunite the 
Brotherhood. It was moved and carried that the 
Labor Council indorse the proposition, and in- 
struct its A. F. of L. delegate to work for the 
adoption of the plan submitted. 

Donations to the Los Angeles strikers for the 
week were read. 

Special Order of Business—At 9:15 the chair 
called up for consideration the majority and mi- 
nority reports of the law and legislative commit- 
tee on the proposed Senate Constitutional 
Amendment No. 1. 

It was moved to adopt the minority report. 
The introducer of this report, Delegate C. H. 
Parker, was given permission to add two words, 
“express companies,” after “car companies,” in 
the seventh line of his second printed paragraph. 
A number of delegates discussed the subject. 

The minority report was adopted by the 


Labor Council, placing the Council on record 
against proposed Constitutional Amendment No. 1. 

Reports of Unions—Upholsterers—Closed sec- 
ond week of strike; nobody working in shops 
refusing the scale. 

Report of Label Section—Resolutions were sub- 
mitted urging affiliated unions to insert a section 
in their by-laws instructing their members to call 
for the union label, card and button. Adopted 
and ordered printed in the “Labor Clarion.” Also 
to print resolutions and send to affiliated unions. 

Report of Executive Committee—On the Up- 
holsterers’ request for a boycott on Lachman 
Bros., the secretary was instructed to communi- 
cate with Lachman Bros., and request them to 
appear at the next meeting of the committee and 
show cause why the request for a boycott should 
not be granted; concurred in. The matter of text 
books printed outside of this State, and intro- 
duced in our public schools was referred to the 
secretary to investigate and report on same. 


Report of Law and Legislative Committee—A 
progressive report showed that a meeting had 
been held with representatives of the Common- 
wealth Club to discuss the proposed State re- 
formatory. Time for replies to the political 
queries was extended to October 6th. The re- 
plies were recommended to be printed in the 
“Labor Clarion,” the Labor Council to pay the 
additional cost of the extra pages. The Labor 
Council concurred in the recommendation. S. M. 
O’Sullivan’s opposition to the charter amendment 
relating to the Recorder’s office would be consid- 
ered on September 29th. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Special Committees—The delegates to the 
Julius Wezosal Defense League recommended 
that the question of the Russian exile’s deporta- 
tion be taken up by the Council’s delegates to the 
State Federation convention at Los Angeles, and 
that they be instructed to oppose extradition. 
Recommendation adopted. 

Unfinished Business—Moved that the Labor 
Council send a delegate to the coming A. F. of L. 
convention; carried. 

Motion to set a special order of business at 9 
o’clock next Friday evening to nominate and elect 
the delegate; carried. 

New Business—Delegate Smith of the District 
Council of Painters asked that a communication 
be sent by the Labor Council requesting eligible 
members of Carriage Workers No. 6 to affiliate 
in one month’s time with Auto Painters No. 603. 
A motion to this effect was adopted. 

Receipts—Cooks’ Helpers, $10; Teamsters No. 
85, $20; Garment Cutters, $2; Granite Cutters, $4; 
Ship Drillers, $4; Brass and Chandelier Workers, 
$4; Post Office Clerks, $6; Cooks No. 44, $12; 
Sheet Metal Workers, $12; Shoe Clerks, $6; 
Laundry Drivers, $6; Stage Employees, $4; Jani- 
tors, $4; Composition Roofers, $4; Carpenters 
No. 22, $20; Milkers, $4; Box Makers, $4; Ice 
Wagon Drivers, $4; Newspaper Carriers, $6; Ma- 
chine Coopers, $4; Barbers, $14; Gas Appliance 
and Stove Fitters, $2; Millwrights No. 766, $4; 
Pavers, $2; Pie Bakers, $2. Total, $164. 

Expenses—Secretary, $80; John A. Kelly, act- 
ing secretary, $40; postage and messenger fees, 
$4.50; stenographer, $20; Asst. stenographer, $18; 
“Labor Clarion,” Labor Day edition, $36; dona- 
ie to Women’s Label League, $10; W. N. Brunt 

, $6; Home Telephone Co., $7.10; Brown & 
“hee Co., $3.75. Total, $225.35. 

Adjourned at 11 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Fraternally submitted, 
WILL J. FRENCH, Secretary pro tem. 
———_——_- 

“All buyers have astute eyes, but even the 
astutest of them buyeth his wife in a sack.”— 
Friedrich Nietzsche. 
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If You Want 


to help make San Francisco prosperous you 
can do so by Patronizing Home Industry. 

It mearis more money and employment 
to all; think it over. 


Lundstrom 
Hats 


deserve’ your support; they are produced by 

San Francisco workmen; they are stylish 
_ and rank with the best hats in the world. 

Our new store, No. 5, will be opened at 

26 Third Street, about September the 15th. 

Help make San Francisco reach the mil- 

lion mark by 1915; yor can if you BOOST. 


Lundstrom’s Hat Stores 


1178 Market St. 2640 Mission St. 
26 Third St. 
72 Market St. 605 Kearny St. 


Factory 69-71 City Hall Ave. 


Patronize Home Industry 


G. M. KUTZ FINE SHOES 


For Men and Women 
SAN FRANCISCO UNION MADE 


For sale by B. KATSCHINSKI 
Philadelphia Shoe Co., #5 Matte! St. 


When the 
Eyes Tire 


WHEN the print blurs—when the head aches. remem- 
ber that Crawford’s glasses give clear and distinct 
vision. soothe the tired nerves and strengthen the sight, 
Made to Order from $2.50) up. 
Also large assortment of ready-made glasses from 50c up. 
Call and get an Eyeglass Cleaner Free, 


CARROLL CRAWFORD 


The Reasonable and Reliable Optician 
3020 Sixteenth Street 
One Quarter Block from Owl Drug Company’s Store 


Boom the Label 


Modern Methods 
First-Class Work 


EAGLE LAUNDRY CO. 


53 to 67 COLTON STREET 


The only 
NDRY ; 
LAUN THE tg { wear”; 15H 
UNION LABEL Home M ISI 
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READ IT AGAIN. 

“What is all this talk that’s in the papers about 
the open shop?” asked Mr. Hennessey. 

“Why, don’t ye know?” said Mr. Dooley. 
“Really, I’m surprised at yer ignerance, Hinnis- 
sey. Whut is th’ open shop? Sure, ’tis a shop 
where they kape th’ door open t’ accommodate 
tre consthant sthream of min comin’ in t’ take 
jobs cheaper thin th’ min whut has th’ jobs. ’Tis 
like this, Hinnissey—suppose wan of these free- 
barn Amerycan citizens is wurkin’ in an open 
shop for th’ princely wages of wan large iron 
dollar a day of tin hours. Along comes another 
ireebarn son-of-agun, an’ he sez t’ th’ boss, ‘I 
think I could handle th’ job for ninety cints.’ 
‘Sure,’ sez th’ boss, ‘an’ the wan-dollar man gets 
th’ merry, jinglin’ can, an’ goes out into th’ crool 
wurld t’ exercise his inalienable roights as a 
freebarn Amerycan citizen and scab on some 
other poor devil. An’ so it goes on, Hinnissey. 
An’ who gets th’ benefit? Thrue, it saves th’ boss 
money, but he don’t care no more for money than 
he does for his roight eye. It’s all principle wid 
him. He hates t’ see min robbed of their inde- 
pindence. They must have their indepindence, 
regahrdliss of inything ilse.’” 

“But,” said Mr. Hennessey, “these open shop 
min ye minshun say they are fer th’ unions, if 
properly conducted.” 

“Shure,” said Mr. Dooley, “if properly con- 
ducted. An’ there ye are. An’ how wud they 
have thim conducted? No sthrikes, no rules, no 
conthracts, no scales, hardly any wages, an’ very 
few mimbers.”—F. Peter Dunne. 

—————_@____——__ 
TO LEARN THE WAY TO SPEND MONEY. 

A new system of household economics is to be 
introduced into Chicago by the new two-year 
vocational course in the Chicago High Schools. 
One of the studies that the girls who take the 
household arts’ course will have to master is 
named “Division of Income.” Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, Superintendent of Schools, says that the 
girls are going to know how to split up a pay 
check so closely that they will foresee a needed 
yeast cake four days ahead. “We want the young 
wife to understand what part of the family in- 
come should be devoted to the home,” said Mrs. 
Young. “We want her to know how to spend it. 
She will be taught in the High School to watch 
the daily papers for the market prices and to 
know just what things should cost from day to 
day. When she sees a thing she wants we want 
her to be able to figure out whether she can 
really afford it—whether it will be worth as much 
to her as it costs. She must take her husband’s 
check and figure out what per cent must go for 
rent, food, fuel, light and all the other needs of a 
home. When she gets through her husband can 
take care of his insurance, clothing and the other 
essentials.” 
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“Knowledge does not. comprise all which is 
zontained in the large term of education. The 
feelings are to be disciplined, the passions are 
to be restrained; true and worthy motives are to 
be inspired; a profound religious feeling is to be 
instilled and pure morality inculcated under all 
circumstances. All this is comprised in educa- 
tion.”—Webster. 


—————— 
Among applicants for service as a_ general 


housemaid in a Pittsburg family was a girl of 
rather forbidding aspect. “Do you love chil- 
dren?” asked the mistress of the house, when 
satisfied that the girl would suit with respect to 
most requirements. “Well, mum,” she re- 
sponded, with a grim smile, “that all depends on 
the wages.” 
—--—_ —_& —__—____ 

“Tl never go to a show again with that as- 
tronomer.” ‘“What’s the matter?” “He insisted 
all the time on talking about the stars, while my 
interest centred in the chorus.” 


Thrust and Parry 


“He saw that unique Newport society pro- 
duct, Harry Lehr, in his latest creations, and the 
sight still causes him to marvel. The latest with 
Lehr, he says, is the wearing of gold ankle 
bracelet set with diamonds. It is conspicuously 
displayed in the ample space between his low 
Oxfords and his high turned-up white flannel 
trousers. From what he saw he says Newport 
evidently takes Lehr and his whims and fads in 
large doses, but. does not think it worth while to 
seek out the explanation.”—Correspondent in 
Oakland “Tribune.” . 

Newport society doesn’t deem it worth while 
to seek the reason of Lehr’s eccentricities. It is 
well no attempt is made in that direction, for 
“society” and Lehr should all wear bracelets 
around their ankles, made of steel instead of 
gold, without diamonds, and attached to the 
walls of a large number of padded cells. History 
tells us of the Lehrs of days gone by. 


“Organized labor’s utlimate idea is nothing 
less than that of a detached and irresponsible 
authority, with power to tyrannize over industry 
and public policy. It would allow no man who 
declines to submit himself to its rules and ‘to 
pay whatever part of his earnings it may demand 
from him—tg become its bondman in other 
words—to earn his living in this land of the free 
—if we may venture to use an old phrase which 
once had some meaning. It would make the 
dominant men in unionism nothing less than the 
absolute rulers of the country.”—San Francisco 
“Argonaut.” “ 

Credit should always be given where credit is 
due. For consistency of expression (concerning 
the trade union) and persistency of purpose, the 
“Argonaut” is the long looked-for jewel. Isn’t 
it surprising that so much has been done for 
humanity by organized labor if it is “irrespon- 
sible,” wants “power to tyrannize over industry 
and public policy,” and so on? The “Argonaut” 
must have suffered from a nightmare before 
penning the quoted lines. The trade union has 
absolutely no intention of subscribing to such 
a dark program. It will continue on its way of 
securing living advantages for those who would 
be powerless if bereft of its protection, 


“The industrial principle of the ‘open shop’ is 
now accepted and recognized as a controlling 
and righteous principle for industrial action, per- 
mitting freedom on the part of the employee, 
consistent with American manhood, and invading 
in no way the constitutional rights of the em- 
ployer with respect to his employees, nor the 
sacred principle of the right of freedom of con- 
tract.”—Declaration of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

“The sacred principle of the right of freedom 
of contract” is delightful. We have all heard it 
before. The trade unionists remember it in the 
days before the union came—when they worked 
for any wage for many long hours. Then the 
N. A. of M. had all the “freedom.” Why be 


selfish when others who have their lives to live 
want a small slice? 


B00T & SHOR 
[WORKERS UNION 


you insist. 


Shoe Trade. 


UNION MEMBERS, BE CONSISTENT! 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 
Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 
The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 
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Weinvite deposits from everyone—rich, poor, 
old and young. We recognize no classes but 
treat large and small depositors with the same 
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Golden Gate 


Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
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ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


SOMETHING NEW 


Perkins Rubber Heel 


WILL NOT SLIP 


Wears twice as long as others. Costs no more 
Keep your money at home 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Notes in Union Life 


Death has taken from our ranks Timothy Mur- 
phy of the electricians (No. 633), Thomas J. 
Murphy of the longshore lumbermen, Robert 
Burke and Felix McDonald of the plasterers, 
William F. Lambert of the painters, James Eus- 
ton and Edward Vistica of the riggers and steve- 
dores, and Emil Spahr of the waiters. 

Stuart Reid, the eloquent representative of the 
A. F. of L., is in the northwest assisting the 
iron workers in their eight-hour fight. 

Andrew Furuseth returned to town last week. 
He told his comrades at Monday night’s meeting 
of the deliberations at the European maritime 
congress, and how it is hoped to relieve the 
thralldom under which so many seafaring men 
work. Mr. Furuseth says that, as time goes on, 
the shipowners on the Great Lakes find it im- 
possible to discourage the unionists who have 
been standing firm for so many months, and they 
also find it more than difficult to properly man 
their vessels. 

Mrs. Hannah Nolan has visited forty-four or- 
ganizations of women during the past few weeks, 
proclaiming the union label doctrine and advo- 
cating the appointment of a female factory in- 
spector for the city of San Francisco. Mrs. No- 
lan says that without exception she has been 
most courteously received and her requests in- 
dorsed. She deserves the thanks of organized 
labor for her excellent and thorough work. 

There are breaks in the ranks of the iron 
trades industry in the northwest. The eight- 
hour day is necessary as a part of the business, if 
competent mechanics are required, and the in- 
competent kind are no asset. 

A committee has been appointed by the bar- 
bers to co-operate with the Master Barbers’ 
Equitable Association to maintain existing con- 
ditions in the trade. 

The upholsterers thought it possible that re- 
lations would be resumed with the employers be- 
fore the week expired, but it looks as though 
this will not be the case. The action of the New 
York trade in accepting a higher wage rate than 
asked here was commented upon in last week’s 
issue. The big city on the Atlantic Coast is a 
competitive point, too. 

A settlement of the Portland teamsters’ strike 
is anticipated in the near future. Vice-President 


Peter Burke will then leave for Los Angeles. 


The cornerstone of the Sacramento Labor 
Temple will be laid at 11 a. m. on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 16th. 

Los Angeles is making the most of the grocery 
store in its Labor Temple. As a defensive 
weapon, it is very valuable, and, apart from that, 
after the trouble is over there will be an excel- 
lent chance to utilize a co-operative establish- 
ment to the advantage of the workers. 

Joseph F. Valentine, president of the Interna- 
tional Molders’ Union, came to town during the 
week. He will leave with President Wilson of 
the Pattern Makers’ League for Los Angeles. 

There are some interesting stories going the 
rounds about the boycott on the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company by the National Anti-Boy- 
cott Association. It appears that the latter or- 
ganization is very much perturbed at organized 
labor’s victory, and is showing its spite in that 
good old “un-American” way. 

The sailors have indorsed the action of the 
Labor Council in opposition to Senate Constitu- 
tional Amendment No. 1. 

A State bakeshop inspector is advocated by the 
bakery and confectionery workers. 

Delegates Himmel and Kelleher of the Label 
Section made good talks before the Typograph- 
ical Union last Sunday afternoon on the impor- 
tance of consistency in union life by insisting 
upon label goods. 
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PRESSMEN’S CONVENTION NOTES. 

The twenty-second annual convention of the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union was recently held in Columbus, Ohio. 
President George L. Berry laid stress in his 
reply ‘to the welcoming addresses on the plans 
for an institution for members suffering from 
tuberculosis, a home for aged and infirm mem- 
bers, and the struggle for the eight-hour day. 
Two hundred and six delegates were in attend- 
ance, beside a number of visitors. 

Representatives of the Printers’ League of 
America addressed the convention, as did several 
members of other branches of the printing in- 
dustry, including Presidents Lynch of the I. T. 
U., Glockling of the bookbinders, Freel of the 
stereotypers and Woll of the photo-engravers. 

A committee of seven was appointed to draw 
up a friendly agreement with the machinists. 
A member of the latter organization spoke to 
the delegates on the importance of co-operating 
for mutual benefit. 

A minority report was adopted to the effect 
that a press assistant, after serving four years as 
a feeder in a press room, though not having 
served a direct or registered apprenticeship, 
would be eligible to journeymanship if he could 
secure a position at the scale, provided he served 
three months’ probation and proved his ability. 

The convention went into executive session to 
consider the Chicago “Inter-Ocean” affair. Pres- 
ident Berry spoke for several hours. 

It was announced that the sum of $20,000 had 
been collected for the I. P. P. and A. U. Home. 

A recommendation prevailed that the Interna- 
tional continue the plan of keeping up the statis- 
tics and changes in the scales of wages of all 
locals. Three more organizers were ordered ap- 
pointed. 

The subject of technical education was a live 
theme. Two flat-bed presses, two off-set presses, 
one cutting machine, and several job presses 
have been donated to the school that it was de- 
cided to establish. All work for headquarters 
will be done in this institution, and the “American 
Pressman” will be printed in the same place. 
The following rates for instruction were decided 
upon: Corresponding course, three months, $5; 
one year’s course, $15; life course, $25; practical 
course, $30. 

A decision of importance was the determina- 
tion to move the headquarters of the Interna- 
tional and operate the technical school at the 
Home at Hale Springs. The latter place was 
selected as the meeting place of the next con- 
vention. 

As might be expected, the label question was 
thoroughly debated. It was recommended that 
the Joint Conference Board shall be known as 
the International Printing Trades Council, to 
have joint ownership and equal voting power, and 
to have a Board of Governors with one vote 
each, and that no two executive officers can 
come from one union. The International shall 
own and control all labels, and only issue labels 
to local Councils on request. The revenue shall 
be apportioned one-half to the International 
Typographical Union, and one-eighth to the re- 
mainder of the Internationals. If equal rights 
can be secured, the board of directors is empow- 
ered to use its best judgment with the other 
International officers to form a Printing Trades 
Department of the American Federation of La- 
bor. The convention concurred in these recom- 
mendations. 


———___—__&_ —____- 


“Why did you accept George?” “He was so 
much more original than the other fellows.” “In 
what way?” “He was the only one that asked 
me to be his wife.” 

——@_—————_ 

“Some people are so fond of ill-luck that they 

run halfway to meet it.’—Douglas Jerrold. 
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TRUE TALES OF THE JAPANESE. 
By W. H. Y. 
III. 

It is not possible in these articles to present 
a detailed study of the growth of the Japanese 
population in California, or to tell of the passage 
of laws, the exclusion of the Chinese, and vari- 
ous other developments which have conspired to 
give the Japanese a more or less complete mon- 
opoly of the supply of farm labor in practically 
all sections of the State. It is only necessary 
to note that this monopoly has existed, and in 
many districts it still exists, to the detriment not 
only of the ranchers who have to suffer the 
extortions of the Japanese in the matter of .ex- 
orbitant wages and the like, but also of the rest 
of the community, in ways which need not be 
described in this place. 

The Japanese realize that they have control 
of the available farm labor, and consequently 
have not failed to make the most of their posi- 
tion of vantage. They have consistently broken 
their contracts when it has been to their advan- 
tage to do so; they have demanded increased 
wages at times when the ranchers could not re- 
fuse for fear of losing their crops; they have 
refused to work for men whom for some reason 
or other they have boycotted; and last, but not 
least in matter of importance, they have with- 
held their labor from those who owned ranches 
which they desired to obtain control of either in 
order to rent them for a period of years or to 
buy the season’s crop on the trees or on the 
vines. In short they have “held up” the farmers 
of California until they have deservedly earned 
the ill-will of the people of our agricultural dis- 
tricts. 

Some of the methods followed by the Japanese 
in making use of their monopoly of farm labor 
and in retaining it are amply illustrated by the 
following typical stories told me by ranchers in 
various parts of the State: 

A certain grapegrower in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley had the usual contract with a Japanese labor 
contractor by which the latter had agreed to 
furnish a number of his race as pickers. When 
the grapes were ripe the Japanese appeared, and 
were put in the bunkhouse of the rancher. The 
next day they went to work, and everything 
seemed satisfactory for several days. Then it 
was that the Japanese boss informed the rancher 
that his men would not work unless they were 
given an increase in wages. The rancher re- 
fused, claiming that the price had been fixed by 
the contract and that there was nothing more to 
be said on the matter. But when he was told 
by the Japanese boss that a rancher nearby was 
giving his pickers the demanded sum, and that 
the men had agreed to go over to his place un- 
less they also were given it, the rancher was 
forced to capitulate, because his grapes had to 
be picked. 

For a few hours all was satisfactory. Then 
the men again refused to work unless granted a 
further increase. The grapes had to be picked— 
the rancher realized that unless he gave them 
the increase he would be boycotted, and there- 
fore unable to get other Japanese, which would 
result in his crop being completely lost—so he 
again granted their demand. 

Four times during that day this same thing 
occurred, whereupon the rancher became angry, 
vowed that he’d run his ranch as he desired or 
fail in the attempt, and wound up by discharging 
the whole gang, boss and all. As a consequence 
the Japanese posted notices in the vicinity noti- 
fying all Japanese to stay away from the ranch, 
giving as one of the reasons that “Mr. Jones was 
crazy.” 

Mr. Jones then went to the county seat, and 
without telling anyone of the difficulty which he 
had had with the “little brown men,” made ar- 
rangements with another Japanese labor con- 
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tractor to furnish him the required laborers. This 
individual was a merchant of good repute, one 
who always paid cash for his purchases, even 
though at times they mounted into the thousands 
of dollars, was the owner of an excellent up-to- 
date brick business block, and above all else had 
the confidence and respect not only of his own 
countrymen, but also of the whites of the com- 
munity. Strange to say, he had not heard of Mr. 
Jones’ difficulty, for such news usually travels 
very rapidly among the Japanese, so consequently 
agreed to furnish the laborers as needed by the 
former. 

A few days later he came to Mr. Jones with 
tears in his eyes, and assured him that he had 
meant to live up to his contract but that the 
Japanese had threatened him with death if he did 
so. Mr. Jones consequently freed him from all 
obligations, and was later successful in import- 
ing a gang of pickers from another part of the 
State. But, strange to say, these laborers hung 
around the bunkhouse and refused to work when 
ordered to do so by the ranch foreman. Upon 
investigation it was discovered that one of the 
earlier gang, who had been acting in the capacity 
of a picket, had talked with the men after they 
had come to the ranch and had told them all 
about the previous trouble with Mr. Jones. As a 
consequence, they had agreed to pick no grapes. 
At this point Mr. Jones grew wrathy, drove them 
off the ranch, and vowed that he’d never hire 
another Japanese laborer. And he has been true 
to his word. That year his grapes were picked 
by a motley crowd of blacks, whites, Mexicans, 
Chinese and Indians, and ever since that time it 
has been a case of no Japanese for him. 

The reader, if unacquainted with conditions as 
they exist in our agricultural districts, may won- 
der how it is possible for the Japanese to 
know that other ranchers were paying higher 
wages. ‘The matter is easily explained by the 
fact that the Japanese of every ranch keep posted 
regarding what is going on within their own and 
other districts by a most ingenious system of in- 
ter-communication. Every night after the day’s 
work is ended a Japanese on bicycle sets out from 
each ranch and meets representatives from other 
ranches at a designated place, where the day’s 
happenings are discussed and wages, hours, strikes 
and similar matters are talked over, after which 
the bicycle riders return to their separate ranches 
and inform their companions regarding what has 
taken place. By this and other means they are 
able to keep posted regarding all matters in the 
neighborhood affecting their interests. 

Another incident which gives one an insight 
into the methods used by the wily Japanese in 
retaining their monopoly of the supply of farm 
labor was told me by a rancher of Yolo County. 

For some years he had had trouble with the 
Japanese whom he hired to work in his beet 
fields. They would not thin and hoe the beets 
as ordered, and in many ways had caused him no 
end of trouble. The young beet plants have to 
be thinned out by hand to a fixed distance, after 
which the rows are hoed free from weeds. The 
thinning process calls for slow, careful work, be- 
cause if poorly and hastily done, the results are 
shown by a crop inferior either in size or in 
quality. The Japanese being paid a piece wage, 
are eager to make big wages, and in order to do 
so are accustomed to do the work carelessly. 
He had tried paying them by the day in order to 
have the work done as he desired, but this only 
resulted in their “soldiering” and in doing prac- 
tically no work at all. 

The rancher had heard of the Mexicans who 
were used in the beet fields of Visalia, Oxnard 
and Chino, and decided to import a number of 
them to see if they would be more satisfactory. 
From the very start they proved to be most care- 
ful and efficient laborers, and the rancher’s face 
wore a smile of sincere satisfaction for several 
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days. But about this time the unexpected hap- 
pened. Almost instantly they changed their meth- 
ods of work. They became careless, worked 
hastily, and were in every regard as inefficient as 
the Japanese. The rancher could not explain the 
situation until he learned from the Mexicans that 
they had been visited by one of the Japanese, who 
had given them pointers about how to make more 
money. He had explained to them that as long 
as they worked carefully and slowly they received 
but small wages, much smaller in fact than those 
gotten by the Japanese for the same kind of work. 
He advised them to work faster and to use the 
same methods as did his countrymen, and there- 
fore make more money. The Mexicans had but 
followed his advice, and were greatly pleased with 
the higher wages. Asa consequence, the rancher 
did as the Japanese had desired—he discharged 
the Mexicans—and the Japanese were again se- 
cure in their monopoly of the field. 

In this connection it may be only fair to state 
that at present Hindus and Mexicans are being 
used in increasingly large numbers for ranch 
work of all sorts, especially in the beet and bean 
fields of the State. It is needless to say that 
neither have proven to be satisfactory laborers. 

Another interesting matter regarding the mon- 
opolizing of the labor supply of California is seen 
in the manner in which the Japanese apportion 
the State into certain districts, each district under 
certain conditions to be looked upon as the prop- 
erty of a designated Japanese labor contractor. 
The following was told me by a man who has 
grown up with the beet-sugar industry of the 
Coast, and who is looked upon as one of the fore- 
most men in that field. 

A few years ago this beet-sugar grower was 
surprised to find that the Japanese labor boss, let 
us call him Ito, with whom he had always con- 
tracted for his beet thinners, hoers and toppers, 
was bent upon charging an exorbitant price for 
the work of the coming season. The: contracts 
were to be drawn up and the Japanese boss de- 
manded an excessive price. Mr. Smith could not 
understand the situation, because relations be- 
tween him and the Japanese boss had always 
been very satisfactory previous to that time. 
However, he refused to accept the terms of the 
latter and declared that he would get his laborers 
elsewhere. He telephoned to a Japanese labor 
contractor at Salinas but back came the reply: 
“Mr. Smith, you better see Mr. Ito. He live in 
your town. He very good man. He get plenty 
Japanese boys for you.” 

Not satisfied with the outlook, he then tele- 
phoned to a Japanese employment agency at 
Sacramento, but back again came the same an- 
swer: “You maybe see Mr. Ito. He get you 
Japanese boys all right.” Then it was that the 
situation dawned upon him. These Japanese la- 
bor contractors had apportioned the State among 
themselves, and had agreed not to trespass upon 
the territory of each other. 

Mr. Smith was at a loss regarding what to do, 
but finally decided upon a most unique plan. He 
took his Japanese house servant and made him 
a Japanese labor contractor, started him up in 
business, and through him was able to get suffi- 
cient Japanese laborers, with a sprinkling of 
others, to take care of his beet crop for that and 
subsequent years. 

As has been previously mentioned, the Jap- 
anese are shrewd enough to know how to use 
their monopoly of the farm labor supply so as 
to get control of certain ranches for the purpose 
either of renting them or of buying the season’s 
crop on the trees, if it be an orchard, or on the 
vines, if it be a vineyard. The manner in which 
they do it is as follows. 

Let us say that a rancher has a crop of cherries 
to be picked. He goes to the ordinary Japanese 
employment office, or to some labor contractor, 
and tries to get a gang of men with which to pick 
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his fruit. He is met with the response “Boys very 
scarce. No can get ’em. Mebbe try.” The 
rancher waits for several days, but no laborers 
appear. He is informed that none are to be ob- 
tained. He tries elsewhere, and receives the same 
answer. His cherries are ripe and must be picked 
immediately, yet he is unable to find laborers 
with which to do the work. Finally he is visited 
by a Japanese, who offers to buy his crop on the 
trees and who guarantees to take the risk of get- 
ting the necessary pickers. In desperation he 
sells the crop to the Japanese buyer, and almost 
before the sale has been consummated the or- 
chard swarms with Japanese workers who, by 
some mysterious means, have seemingly sprung 
from the earth at the nod of the Japanese who 
has bought the crop. Very frequently the latter 
acts as agent for a group or company of his 
countrymen who purchase the crop on the trees 
and pick it themselves. 

After a rancher has been held up in this man- 
ner for several years, he usually does one of two 
things, either sells his crop at the beginning of 
the season without attempting to find laborers 
with which to pick it, or he rents his orchard or 
vineyard to the Japanese who agree to take care 
of the same, harvest the crop, and give the owner 
a certain percentage of the gross returns. It is 
by the latter means that the Japanese have ob- 
tained control of some of the finest orchards in 
the State—note especially the Vacaville district 
and the consequences which have resulted from 
their control. : 

When a rancher has been boycotted and is un- 
able to obtain laborers with which to work his 
orchard or vineyard and to pick his crop, there is 
but one of two courses open to him: he can sell 
his ranch and move to the city, or he can rent ‘t 
to the Japanese. Both courses have been fol- 
lowed in every locality, but the latter has been by 
far the most frequent. Thus it is that by refusing 
to furnish laborers to any rancher, the Orientals 
can force him to do as they desire. They have 
used this power again and again, and it is this 
among other things that has caused many of the 
farmers in the State openly to declare against 
Japanese labor. 

The Asiatics are used only because at the pres- 
ent time, in some instances, it is necessary to use 
them. Large ranches and big holdings covering 
thousands of acres demand a large number of 
laborers for only a short time during each season. 
As long as the Orientals can be obtained and 
handled in a manner such as is found nowhere 
else in the world, just so long will these large 
ranches remain intact. Cut off the supply of 
Asiatic labor, and the big ranches will be divided 
into smaller plots, farmed and owned by those 
who can and will become respectable citizens of 
the nation. 

It was the exclusion of the Chinese which has- 
tened the subdivision of some of the large hold- 
ings, and it was the gentlemen’s agreement be- 
tween Japan and the United States excluding the 
Japanese from this country which has done much 
to aid in their further division. Scarcely a day 
passes but that the newspapers tell of the pur- 
chase of some large rancho by a real estate com- 
pany, with the idea of cutting it up into smaller 
plots and placing it upon the market. 

Easterners are coming into the State now that 
they have become sure of the fact that we are’ no 
longer a coolie commonwealth. They are settling 
in all localities, and are aiding in the upbuilding 
of the State’s prosperity. It is such people that 
we want, and such that we are determined to 
have. We can get them by continuing our policy 
of excluding the Asiatics. 

California and the entire Pacific Coast shall and 
must belong to the white races. 

—-@_____—_—__- 

“Judge a man by his questions rather than by 

his answers.”—Voltaire. 
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Charles Lyons 


London Tailor 


719 Market Street, near 3ra st. 


AN D 


1432 FILLMORE STREET 


Suits to Order 
Trousers 


Overcoats Za 


Established Thirty-five Years 


4] Carries the largest stock of wool= 
ens on the Pacific Coast and is the 
most complete, and the worthiest 
representative tailoring firm of 
home industry in San Francisco. 


“There is a great difference between the 
chances of the young man who starts out with a 
thorough understanding with himself that he is 
going to make a success of his life, with the 
grim resolution to win at all hazards, and the 
youth who sets out with no particular aim or 
ambition, backed by no firm determination that 
he will make good, no matter how long it takes 
or how hard the fight. It is pitiful to see so 
many young drifters in our stores, offices and 
factories—young people who would like to get 
on, but who have never set their faces like a 
flint toward a single unwavering aim, and burnt 
all their bridges behind them so that they should 
not be tempted to turn back.”—Orison Swett 
Marden. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan.. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

Imperial Cash Store, 225 Market. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

United Cigar Stores. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

The meeting last Sunday was well attended. 
The piece de resistance was the election of two 
delegates to the California State Federation of 
Labor. Six men contested—Ben Schonhoff and 
Geo. E. Mitchell were the winners. 

The delegates to the Minneapolis convention 
of the International Typographical Union pre- 
sented their report, which evoked considerable 
discussion. 

C. A. Edwards, W. W. Larssen, F. Riegelhuth 
(transfer to journeyman list), Rex L. Griffin 
(apprentice) and A. T. Olwell (transfer to jour- 
neyman list) applied for membership. The com- 
mittee will meet on Monday evening, October 
10th. 

H. W. Dockman, H. S. Peters, Geo. G. Mul- 
lany and A. R. Altwine were duly elected to 
membership, and the last named and A. Erfurt 
were initiated. ° 

The executive committee reported that an 
agreement had been reached with the News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, and that the ques- 
tion of improving the sanitary conditions of 
composing rooms would come up at the October 
meeting as an amendment to the scale of prices, 
the agreement standing as notice of intention 
to amend. 

Wednesday, October 19th, is the date set for 
the local referendum vote on the proposed three 
changes in the I. T. U. constitution. The first 
provides for increasing the salaries of the presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer from $2000 to $3000 
per annum. The second proposition calls for a 
flat per capita of $1 to cover the various Inter- 
national activities, and also advocates a gradu- 
ated burial benefit from $50 to $250, according 
to length of membership. The third proposition 
changes the law so as to require the Union 
Printers’ Home agent to attend but one meeting 
of the board of trustees during his tenure of 
Office. 

A proposed amendment to change the method 
of issuing attendance checks was defeated. 

A sum of money was set aside for the newly- 
formed Allied Printing Trades Council. 

The executive committee dealt exhaustively 
with the question of printing text books in this 
State, and the constant changing and revision 
of the books was referred to. A committee of 
five was appointed, to be known as a text book 
committee, and the delegates to the State Federa- 
tion of Labor were instructed to advocate the 
adoption of a resolution concerning the points 
outlined. 

Fraternal committees will be appointed when 
necessary to advocate union-label printing among 
the various orders. The idea is to appoint mem- 
bers of the order desired to be influenced to 
patronize unionists exclusively. 

The special committee on the coming I. T. U. 
convention reported the various committees nec- 
essary—to the number of thirty-seven members. 

The Labor Day committee, the Labor Council 
delegates, and the other branches of union ac- 
tivity reported at length. The label committee’s 
work shows continuous earnestness in the cause. 

An all-night ball will be held in Dreamland 
Rink on the evening of October 22d, and a picnic 
is to be arranged for an early date in the spring. 
These diversions will be a medium for augment- 
ing the I. T. U. convention fund. 

L. F. Compton resigned as delegate to the 
Labor Council, and President H. L. White was 
chosen in his stead. 

Eugene Donovan was selected a member of 
the entertainment committee, to take the place 
of W. K. Galloway, who resigned. 

New Orleans Typographical Union submitted 
a proposal to place the selection of the laws 
committee at the I. T. U. conventions in the 
hands of the delegates. It was referred to the 
executive committee to report next meeting, 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 


Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 3—Meet alternate 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 4—Meet alternate 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 5—Meet alternate 
Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Keanry 
and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 177 


‘app. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mon., 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 2d Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart, 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—-Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—-Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. : 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boat Builders—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey; 618 Precita Ave. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 1st and 3a 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—Meet 1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi 
Hall, P 

Bottle Caners—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet 1st and 3d Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 
Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2a 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Boe Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 483—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—S. T. Dixon, busi- 


ness agent, 395 Franklin. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th 
and Mission; meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days. Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 807 Folsom; meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 338 Kearny; meet ist 
and 3d Thursday nights. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. : 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 
Franklin. 


legen! Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 

euart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet ist and 34a Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Workers, .No. 131—Meet 1st and 3a Thurs- 
yin Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 
2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 -14th. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple . 
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Grocery Clerks—Meet Thursdays, 343 Van Ness 
Ave., office 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secretary, 1178 Market. 

Hoisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Bef on Rie Drivers—Meet list and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet 1st and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Longshore Lumbermen’s Protective Association— 
Meet ist and 8d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
W. B. Atkinson, Rec. Sec., 1606 Castro. 

ee ec. No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 
2 ak. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet 1st and 3d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. . 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—-Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 2 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 8d Tuesdays at Helvetia 
Hall, 3964 Mission; headquarters, 641 California. 
Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 
Millmen, No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 

Temple. P 

Millmen, No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millwrights, No. 766—Meet 1st. and 3d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local 162, International 
Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees—Meets 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays at Musicians’ Hall, 68 
Haight. Business office, 39 Bartlett. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers, No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th 
St., St. Helen’s Hall. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L. Kline, 
Secretary, 204 Valencia. 

Painters, No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—Meet 1st and 3d Sundays, 441 Broad- 
way. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 
Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. : 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Friday, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 450 Valencia. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Bust- 
ness Agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—Meet 1st Tuesday, Labor Temple 316 
14th, 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m, 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2a 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet 1st Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Ba bd Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 

ast. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 


Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 395 Franklin. 

ads i See eo 4 Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 

Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
tae Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, No. 29—Meet second 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; J. P. 
Sherbesman, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st Wednes- 
days, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 816 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
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Tanners—Meet ist and 34 Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters, No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 
Bryant. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; 
headquarters, Room 237 Investors’ Building, 
Fourth and Market. L. Michelson, sec.-treas. 

Undertakers—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 431 Du- 
boce Ave. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 61 Turk. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 185 Gough. 

we OS aa a 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


For Women in Union and Home 


Miss Italia Garibaldi, granddaughter of Gen- 
eral Garibaldi, the famous Italian liberator, and 
principal of the Home School of the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society in Rome, is in this 
country. She came over on a steamship of the 
Italian Navigation Company, the same company 
that gave the use of two ships to her grandfather 
when he sailed in 1860 from Genoa to Marsala, 
Sicily, with the famous “thousand volunteers.” 
In her school are about seventy girls. Many 
are being trained as nurses. Miss Garibaldi, who 
herself is a graduate nurse, says of her pupils: 
“Our girls did some fine work at the time of the 
Messina earthquake.” 

Mrs. Florence G. Mills has been elected a 
member on the school board of Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Mrs. M. E. Pengelly, eighty-four years 
young, worked at the polls all election day, as 
did many other women to help elect Mrs. Mills. 

The Kaiser’s prize, most coveted of all the 
honors at the University of Berlin, has been won 
for the first time by a woman. The winner is a 
daughter of Herr Schwenke, chief director of the 
Royal Library here. Her essay which won the 
coveted prize was on “The Policy of Frederick 
the Great.” Fraulein Schwenke was one of the 
first of her sex to matriculate at the university, 
when women were admitted first in 1908. 

Carmen Sylva, Queen of Roumania, is said to 
be one of the best business women in Europe. 
It was her idea to use the Roumanian talent for 
embroidery as a commercial asset for her coun- 
try. She opened workrooms where the peasants 
could obtain materials for their embroidery and 
sell it at a fair price. The surplus work was 
sent abroad and the profits divided among the 
workers. In this way hundreds of peasants have 
been able to free their land from debt, to re- 
build their cottages and educate their children. 

Governor Bryant B. Brooks of Wyoming, one 
of the four States where women vote, is certain 
that equal suffrage is a good thing for the com- 
munity. He says: “It is so much a matter of 
course with me that I never think of discussing 
it. I have never heard any man in our section 
point out any flaws in the system. It works per- 
fectly with us, we all approve of it, we see its 
good results, and we would not know how to 
get along without it. In the first place, let me 
say that nothing can be so far from the truth as 
the idea that woman suffrage has the slightest 
tendency to disrupt the home. Indeed, it has 
the very opposite effect. As a result of it, poli- 
tics is talked freely in the family circle, and poli- 
tical questions are settled by intelligent discus- 
sion, This has a great and good influence on the 
growing generation. The children grow up in 
an atmosphere that encourages intelligent con- 
sideration and debate of public problems and 
are thus better equipped to deal with public 
questions when they reach voting age.” 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of di- 
rectors was held last Tuesday, September 27th, 
President C. H. Cassasa presiding. Jerry McCar- 
thy and Max Steiner were admitted to member- 
ship on examination. Reinstated to membership 
‘in good standing: J. C. Goetz and T. Sportella. 
Transfers deposited by Pasquale De Sanctis, Lo- 
cal No. 20, and Salvatore De Sanctis, Local No. 
20. Transfer withdrawn by Edgar G. Perkins, 
Local No. 2, and B. E. Canfield, Local No. 162. 

The next regular meeting of the branch will 
be held at the headquarters, 1055 Broadway, Oak- 
land, Thursday, October 7, 1910, at 11 sharp. 
Business of importance will be transacted. A 
delegate to the Alameda Labor Council will be 
elected in place of A. Fisk, resigned. 

T. Eisfeldt, H. Menke and E. Magnus leave 
tomorrow for Los Angeles, where they will rep- 
resent Local No. 6 at the annual meeting of the 
California State Federation of Labor, which will 
convene there next week. 

A. S. Morey has been appointed by the board 
of directors as acting treasurer during the ab- 
sence of T. Eisfeldt. 

Permission has been granted members to vol- 
unteer services for charity affair on October 6th. 
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All members knowing themselves to be delin- 
quent can avoid publication by prompt payment 
to the financial secretary. 

The price list committee meets in secretary’s 
office Monday, at 10 o’clock a. m. Members 
desiring to place anything before the commit- 
tee will please do so as soon as possible. 

ee 
A CALL FOR ACTION. 

The Wezosal Defense Conference urgently 
calls upon all to aid it in the work it has laid out 
for itself, namely that of preserving the right of 
asylum in the United States. 

The case in. point is that of Julius Wezosal. 
The facts are briefly these. On the 12th of Au- 
gust last, Julius Wezosal, editor of the “Pro- 
latareets,” a Socialist paper, was arrested. He 
was charged with having stolen money from the 
State Bank of Russia at Tiflis. The Russian 
Consul asserts that the bank was robbed in 1907, 
and that Wezosal took part in the robbery. 

The truth of the matter, however, is this. The 
money was confiscated as Government property 
under the orders of the Tiflis Social Democracy 
during the time of an insurrection. In 1907 the 
Russian Government conceded in its official press 
that 100,000 rubles had been confiscated by the 
Revolutionaries at Tiflis. 

Wezosal, at the time of the insurrection, was 
not in Tiflis, having left Russia in 1905. 
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Some of this confiscated money was sent to 
Wezosal from Germany. He was to change it 
in America, in order that it might be used for 
revolutionary purposes in Russia. 

Wezosal now faces an extradition trial, and 
the Russian Government is making every effort 
to lay its crime-stained clutch upon him. Pro- 
gressive organizations all over the land are rally- 
ing to his support, for it is realized that the 
situation is highly dangerous. Once the right of 
asylum is violated, then the Russian autocracy 
can with impunity stretch its blood-soaked hand 
across the sea, and snatch its victims from the 
country which heretofore has maintained the 
right of asylum inviolate. 

Colonel Weinstock, the well known student of 
Russian conditions, says: “It is to be deplored 
that the United States has been made to enter 
into a treaty for the extradition of prisoners 
with a Government so utterly unscrupulous as 
the Russian Government.” 

Immediate action is an urgent necessity. The 
situation is dangerous, and demonstrates that 
the Russian autocracy has renewed its efforts 
to destroy the right of asylum in the United 
States. Therefore all progressive organizations 
are urged to co-operate with us, to send dele- 
gates to the conference, and to aid us in every 
way possible. 

We also wish to impress upon all the necessity 
of raising funds. In this case witnesses must be 
brought from Europe and from various places 
in the United States at great expense. Other 
disbursements are necessary for the proper 
preparation of the defense. If money does not 
come in at once, the extradition of Wezosal will 
be made easy, and a precedent having been set, 
many others may follow. Action is necessary 
now. 

All moneys and communications should be 
sent to John Holler, Secretary-Treasurer Wezo- 
sal Defense League, 49 Duboce avenue. 

Next Sunday evening, October 2d, there will 
be held a mass meeting to further the purposes 
of the Wezosal Defense Conference. Among the 
speakers will be Judge James G. Maguire, James 
H. Barry and Jack London. All are invited. 
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Professor Shepherd I. Franz of the McLean 
Hospital, Waverly, Mass., has decided that hu- 
man beings can get along with less brain than 
they now carry. He reaches this conclusion after 
experimenting with monkeys and cats. The pro- 
fessor may be right, but it might be just as well 
to experiment along the line of addition instead 
of subtraction. 
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“Her proud father had one of her poems 
printed im the newspaper.” “I saw it. He must 
be close. He only arranged for one insertion.” 
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